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Tun Lzcrunes on HisToRr, 

1 now present to the Public, are the 
same which obtained its suffrage when 
delivered in the NonuAL Schock in 
7 the third year of the Republic. 1 should 
= have wished to have rendered them 
1 more worthy of approbation, by fur- 
ther corrections, and by treating the 
different subjects more at large; but I 


„found that, in clothing them in a'new 


dress, any original merit that might be- 
long to my first work, as a rapid and 
3 extempore composition“, would be 


85 * * The Reader ought to be informed, that the Pro- 
| as 5 fessor 


1Y 


completely destroyed, , Besides, in our 


— 


circumstances, the 3 of li- 


terary glory ought. to be inferior to that 
of social utility; and with respect to 


the e ien that utility 1 is greater 


A perh - t — 
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e While 1 tory constant ex- 
aint gende 35 TAM mor. 1 Fd 1 55 Er 
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dcbrich notes,only; in dhe manner af Speakers in public 
aſſemblies. Their words were taken down by ſhort- 


1 
bs hand writers, and, being flightly reviſed, were im- 1 

qzedia jately f t to the pre. This was the caſe with N 
* tree firſt Liebt and had only fitteen days U 


: "om me to prepare for he whole Courſe, 4 
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d * 0 o | {4 | 0 | 5 4 i 
ligious opinions are derived; and grant- 


ing to tlie pride of cache teůi ex- 


ception of its Ov tenets from error 
still, among contradietory beliefgcrorie 
only can be right!. It is evident, Hove 


ever, that Whenever A belief spr 


to be false, all the varietyvdf nations 


and opimons of which/its is the- bhsig 


are depfived of their support, daill{falb- 


to the ground with the vokigibaly ard 
From History are like is dee. u 


most all the political maxims dhd prin, 


ciples WOE ee Jof con- 


solldate governments“ The Sphere of 


civil acts sand opinions wwhichothis:56+ 


cond influencing power [embracesiina 
nation, is sufficiently obVious ain he 


not be pointed out here. Finally, the 


reports which we every dayrhad, ind 
which forrivea-real- branch of Hisfory;. 
become the cause, more or Less mediate; | 
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of A 7 ION 1 6 015 5 errone- 

5 ous actions; Indeed Were the errors : [8 

akind submitted to calculation, I 
venture to predict, that nine 
hundred and hinety-nine out of a thou- 
sand of them would be found to belong 
to History; and 1 think 1 should then 
establish this maxim t iat the preju- 
dlices and fulse ideas which each in- 
 dividual man possesses come to him 
_ from others, in consequence of the 
eredulous' confidence he places in re- 
Porta — the truths and correct 
ideas he acquired belong properly 
| to hase and are the fruits of his own 
pers nal-experience. | Fenn 

S by or 1 F | 

-bab ne 3 th it I could 

render am eminent service to my coun- 
try, if this book should shake that re- 


_ for —— has become a 
dogma 


| " 7 "Es 


dogma in European education—if, be- 
coming the Universal Preface of every 
History, it should put the reader on his 
guard against the empirieism of authors 
and the illusions of his own- mind —if 
it should induce all thinking men to 
submit every narrator to a severe exa- 

mination, with respect to his means of 

information, and the first source of his 
reports if it should accustom the read 
er to render an account to himself of 
the eee of og James, wad to in- 
wo i 


| neee n we Ko an: 3 
bitual indifference in verifying facts, 
and when we undertake that task find 
ourselves opposed by so many difficul- 
ties, it is reasonable to require more 

diligence and more — from er, 
than from ourselves? tia - 

+, gince we 4 Wan jap | 
"A ay Py n — 
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p — to chat 
passes under our owmeyes, we Caniexs" 
pet to be better informed of what! 
Passes; en eee ee lüistances 
of time or place? 10 tient on: Pan 
Whether, since we have more than 
one present example of equivocal or 
fulse fuots being transmitted to posterity: 
With eee of truth, we have 
times were less Weng, e more conti - 
entious in cheir transactions? zou oft 
4. Whether, since in the midstiiof 
fuctions the historian is mendiced. 40 
every party this / writings offendj Do8te- 
| rity, or the present age, can expect that 
he should make vactifices which would 
be rewarded only by acousations of. im⸗ 
—— arren beende exe | 
Funeral pomp? V2 ice mon} narf 


Lig! r, Ame _— Me: im- 
mi . prudent, | 


. 15 
prudent, and .almost Jmgopaible f x any 8 
Generali to, Write, bis, © ene 


Minister his negociations, or any ] ublic 
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man hig memoirs, in the, fage of actors 
and. wirness gh, Who, might, contr adjct f 
him or ruin bis, reputation, posterity: 

can expect, When those i or 


a ctorg arg dead, and, can ng lon i=; 


pute the Statement, that Fh 9 283 791 
mosity, shame, distance of time, an 
defects; of, memory, should, have per- 
mitbraten. handed down 
With fidelity 4005 * 2113 69 101290 
7% Whether, the pretended informa- 
tion and impartiality attribyted ue | 
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competitor, ” I 
on the part of bis is ' feeble . fallen 5 


they remove farther ol us wt 215 


wh ch Alen the proofs 
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ponents, * 


An id, 8, phat in 1 ff it ks : 


Day 


not as ridiculous to pretend that facts 


illustrate themselves by growing older, 


as in Physics to maintain that objects 


become more distinct in eee as 


3 
as, „ M! 1 my, 1257 7 
2 n 5 "4 ie. 1 


4 
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Me 750 be very y happy ir if een the e. ; 


casion to che accomplishmeht of à bets 
ter 1 an ne det6rthine some Philosophic 
. Ain cb treat profoundly the im- 
portant questions which T have only | 
pointed out, particularly those of te 
authority of festimony, and"the' o- 
ditions required for” certainty; sub- 
jec ts which have never been pro- 


„ but which form the 
pivot 


* 
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pivot of moet all our knowledge, o or, 


according to the phrase of Helvetius, of 
our acquired ignorance, 49 


For my part, the comparison of the 
prejudices and habits of different i in- 
dividuals and nations, has convinced, 
| and nearly freed me of those of my 
1 education and | my country. Having 
travelled from one country to another, 
| and traced the alterations and various 5 
sbades of rumours and statements, the 
0 i ä in of which, I had wisnessed: hay- 

ing observed very f false notions of events 
connected with the. French revolution 
entertained 3 in the United States, and 
in the like manner recognized the 
errors of those generally received in 
France with respect to many circum- 


; ﬆtances of the American revolution, 
1 Which 


| * confessin that' [. 49 
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which are re Danes b national 
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more inclined to refuse my confidence 

to historians and to Meterg. Indeed 1 
4 0 ROT Fr. Je T a0 

know not whe ler am most No- 5 
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nished| at t e carelessness With "which 
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even, thinking wen! believe on t e most 
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frivolo 155 r 'or cir obstinaty Wn 
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Kehre 0 E beach, Ld 4 the * peace” ant 
hap 1808 "of 1 1 ndividuals rh” tons, | 
1 142 love 1 60 15 difficulty. In taking 
va tag © therefore, of m my title of Pro- 
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essor, with w which the ( Goverathent has 
10 197 1999T 67919590 ot to. s 
onoured me, were I to recommend anz 
911 Mn O07 1550-51. 47 n voy” 
one precept to arents, who are tlie 
FOHnoveT 5 RIA 21 to ryvtiiy f 
| natura 
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natural tstructors ol their children, 
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ang to Ep of every y kind, it would 
{3 1 73 1 $4: 
be, not to a 0 sub) bject the belief « of their 
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pupils to a magisterjal auth rity—hot 
to habituate them to an implicit reli- | 
| ance in the relations of others, to the 
belief of what they do not understand. 
On the contrary, I would warn them 
against that double inclination to cre- 
dulity and confidence, the influence of 
Which is the more powerful in conse- 
5 quence of its being derived from the 
I ignorance, the indolence, and the pride 
7 1 natural to man. In a word, I would 
q advise them to establish the system of 
5 instruction and education, not on the 
facts of any Ideal World, the aspects 
1 which are constantly varying and 
subject to endless controversy, but on 


the facts of the Physical World, the 
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f The literal meaning of the word History! is an ikea. 


tion or Inquest of Faets.— Modesty of the ancient, 


2 oh and Temerity of the modern Historians.— The His- 


f torian who writes on Testimony, performs the Part of 
Eby a Judge, and remains' an intermediate Witness with 
| N ; respect to his Readers.— Extreme Difficulty of prov- 
ning the real State of a F act—Difficulty, on the part of 
| the Spectator; of accurately observing it. Difficulty, 
on the part of the Narrator, of accurately describing 

it. —Numerous Causes of Error, originating in De- 
ception, Prej Mace, Negligence, Omission, Partiality, 
. e — Aũů—V2õẽ 2 22 Tage 8 
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Continuation of the same Subject. Four Mibelpel 


Classes of Historians, v with the different degrees of 


e towns” 


authority that belong to each. 1. Historians who 


have acted a part in the events they record. 2. His- 


torians who only Hare witnebsed those events. 8. 
Historians who have received their information from 
witnesses. 4. Historians on hearsay or tradition.— 


25 be ineyitable corruption « of Accounts ae by 
Po ,2xport.—Abſurdity of the Traditions o distant times, 


„% % „% „% 00S % © 8 


common to all nations 1ey have their origin i in the 


nature of the human understanding.—The character 


of History at! proportionate to the degree of ig- 
norance or civilization of a people. Character of 


_— Any among the Ancients, and among Nati ons un- 
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to the Study of. History. — The absurdity of doubt- 
. 0 every Sg, less dangerous than chat of doubt 
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© Phe - preceding objec x . is the utility 


AK! 149% wand be derived from History? That utility di- 
vided 
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ded 
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yided into three kinds: 1; The utility of good exam. 


" on more than conhterbalanced by the had 2, Ttans- 
e facts relative. to the Arts ad Seieflees. 3, 
Political consequences of the operation '6f laws, and 
of the nature of governments, on the fate of nations. | 
The ſtudy of History under this last point of view 

5 di to but a small number of persons: it 
is only suited to youth, and to the greater part ef the 
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various classes of soolety under the first. Well written 
7 Pater di. Aner- eee ee, 8 | 
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f the Art di History den enge. 5 
y of 


bat Art not Vattaidible-by Vouth. The- 


History without proper Instruction more injurious 
than useful to young Minds. — Of the Art of teaching 
the Study of History. Views of the Author on a 
course of Historical Studies. —Of the Art of writing 
History. Examination of the Principles of Lucian and 
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LECTURE VI. 


Continuation of the same Subject. Four methods of 
composing History. 1. According to the order of 
time (as in Annals and Chronicles.) 2. By adopting. 
A dramatic or yStemaric arrangement, 3, By treating. 

| „ . the 


x 
1 
__, os. 
mm 
ws | 4 * 4 


1 ame dans tt 4. . an analy tic 
lospphic arrangement.—Klustration of those dif- 

! 48 methods.—Superiority of the last. Its con- 
neection with politics and legislation.— It admits none 
7 but ascertained facts, and is only suitable to modern 
times. Facts recorded of ancient times, can never pos- 
eessity, on this account, of recomposing ancient Histo- 
ry, and plan of Literary Society for collecting ancient 
documents in every part of Europe. Pre judices would 

be destroyed by disclosing their origin. Influence of 
History. On the conduct of governments, and the 


fate of nations. Effects of the Jewish writings on 


Roman writers into education,—Conclusion, Page 124 
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Haraber ebüsickeretk as a Science, differs 
essentially from the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences. In physical science 
the facts are permanent: they may be 
said to live, and are capable of being 
presented to the speetator, or re- exi- 
bited to the witness. In history the facts 
exist no longer: they are dead, and cannot 
be xesuscitated to the view of the spectator, 
i 8 Go.” nor 


and know: 


2. 


nor confronted with the witness. Physi- 
cal science adgresses.itself immediately to 
the senses. History addresses itself only 
to the imagination and the memory. 
Hence, there exists an important difference 
as to the degree of eredit belonging to 
physical, or what may be called exiting 
facts, and historical, or what may be called 
related facts. Physical facts carry with 
them evidence and certainty, because 
they are obvious,' and display themselves 
bodily on the unchangeable stage of the 
universe. Historreal facts, on the con- 
trary, floating. like phantoms in the irre- 
gular mirror of the human understanding, 
where they connect themselyes with ahe 
most extravagant, tancies, can only reath 
likelihgod and probability, It is necessary, 
therefore, to extjmaye the degree of oredi- 
bility that ig due to them, and, to examine 
them earciully under two points af view. 
1. That of theigown exscnce, that is to say, 
their analogy. or incompatibility with phy- 
sical faots of che Same, species still existing 


. ng eben, Possibility. 
Tg 2. That 


PEE 


3 


2. That of /8crutinizing” the narrators and 
witnesses with regard to their moral facul- 
ties their means of information, and their 


impartiality—This constitutes ral pro- 
babiliry. This. operation is A αοplicated 


| judgment formed from a' twofold consi- 


deration; and the fleeting” nature of the 

objects renders the decision very delicate, 

and susdeptible of e of er- 
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Applying. those observations to the most 
eminent of ancient and modern histo- 
rians, We propose, ih the” course of these 
Lectures, to examine what character history 


maintains among different nations, and, 
particularly, what character it has assumed 
during che preceding century. We shall 
kewise point out the remarkable differ- 
ences which have occurr edi in the historical 
genius of the same nation, accor ding to the 
gradation-of its Mathe mat. ab and Physical 


knowledge! From these *aquities's N 
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| 4 

{ds What degree- of. certainty, or what 
confidence aught we to attach to historical 
nations, | both in general and in parti- 
| cular cases? Haiten oo eilig prey! 

ben. Mhat importance gught we tqattri- 
vute to historical facts; and what advan- 
tage or inconvenience cr from our 
opin ian of that importance??? 
18. What. Social. and;prac tics] "_— ity way 
we propose to ourselves, either in the: 
. or the nee of e ? 


14 1 * 2 19 1 
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Jn; regolying t these ee we chal L 
have occasion to inquire. what rank the F 
study of history ought to hold in public 9 
instruction; Whether that study is pro- 7? 
per for primary schools; and what parts $ 
of, history are best suited, to the dif- ; 
fexent ages: or clean. of. che stur 
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We shall next des aww men . 5 
9 ee themselves, to the instructing of 1 
others in history; What method is prefer- 
able for teaching it; from what sources 
N n 
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historical knowledge ought to be derived, 
and whenee its materials should be collect» 
ed; what requisites tlie historian ought to 
possess, and what precautions he ought to 
exexeise; in Nhat manner the suhjeet ought 
to be treated; how the diffetent subjects 
should be distributed; and, finally, what is 
the influence which historians possess over 
the opinion of posterity, the operations of 
ene and the fate of nations. 
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{116 After exanitiagohionity as: narrative 
of, facts, and: the facts themselves as a 
Courge!iof-:inoolitntary enperiments which 
mankind undergo, we shall endeavour" tg 
take a tapidiviewof universal history, in 
order to: colleet/itymost interesting truths. 
Then, turning bur attention to the nations 
most celebrated for knowledge and civili- 
zation, we shall trace the rise and * . 
gress, 1 bim oft bits: 017 


971 30 „ 51 if 190 2 45 1 13.63 wat „ al 
; 2 


. Of the en a5 ann 
commerce, navigation: | 


2. Of different —— as . 


wal .1 »3 © nomy, 


1, nomy, g ada. exper imentul 3 philoso- 


phy; ed Blupcts eli 231 999; 51 Dun 
8. Of private and public; worals; ex- 
amining at the same time what ideas 
have, been entertained on those subjects 
ab ditkrrent periods: woll.-; been ad or 
4. Finally) we shall observe) the mareh 
and the. Progress of legislation: we shall 
mark the rise of the most remarkable civil 
and religious codes : we, sball.:; inquire in 
what order those codes have been trans- 
Witted: from nation to nntion, and} from 
generation to generation; What «Feets 
they have produced on dhe duStoms, the 
manners, andi the characte of nations; 
What analogy the manners ahch the cha- 
racter of a people preserve Mithethe (cli- 
mate and the physical-statei raf the dal 
Which they inhabit; willat cllanges are 
Pprocdluced in their, manners bit, transmigra- 
tions, and the intermixture of different 
races: and, taking a general view of the 
present state of the globe, wetshall con- 
clude by proposingathe e of 
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- | F 4; What! is the degree of civilization to 
ö which it may be eatimated _pankind have 
attained ? | 
2. What general ind] cations result from 
history, for perfecting Ciyilization, ang for 
|| . the condition of the Hyman 
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The Atera ; We of the word HIsronv 
Putt Modeoty of the ancient, and 

temerity of the modern, Hi iso wlan. 
The Historian who writes on Testimon: Yy, 
performs the part of a Judge, and re- 
mains an intermediate Witness with re- 

ect to his Readers. Extreme Difficulty 


of proving the real state of a Fact— 


- Diffieulty, on the part of the Spectator, 
c accurately observing it —Difficulty, on 
4 pag part of the Narrator, of accurately 
describing it. — Numerous Causes of Er- 
"For, originating in Deception, Prejudice, 
eee nen dene * 


| W. have WO indicated the course we 
propose to pursue. The plan will perhaps 
appear well conceived, both with respect 


to its extent, and its object ; but, at the 
same time, the difficulty of the execution 
r cannot 
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_ tannot: be dissemhled. This difficulty 


nene in three points 1 0117 

I. The novelty of tlie subjeet; for we 
thalbaddt:eond our attention tone or a 
few nations, on Which every interest is ae - 


18 


cumulated, while all: others are despised, 


reason assignetl for such conduct, 
except thats of voluntary neglect. This 
certainly will be me of e 
Histor. ½, 30; 22189 Ds mi paired h 
2. The complication- hich; eum 
arises from the extent, as well as the im- 


portance, of abject: embracing so many 


facts and ovents<+a-sbbject Which consi- 


tlers the whole human species as one soci- 


ety, and nations as individuals; and which 
retracescthe: x18tence of those individuals 
to collect num erous and repeated facts; 

the results of which, ebnstitute what are 


called principles, and zules;z, tor principles 


in-morls; are motiefixedl and: abstract cri. 


aenia existing independently of human 
nature: On the Coftrat prinoiples ure 


Summary”. ang" HOO <2 rezulting 
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conduct but the bases of calculations 

appratimetiſg likellhood aud/p ee 

* * Phe) nature of, the» subjeotb; for; ds 
hawe ub,ν,erl in the Program, histori- 
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opinions that Tespect und tolerance whieh. 


TT 


the vibration of which, self love is ready to 
take arms. In this respect we shall ob- 
serve the rules of prudence, which equa- 
lity, in its true sense, that of Justicez? pre- 
habits; ae 00626 pt 
wei shatt 
ps s ot e — — 
have an egual night to defend them ant = 
that persuasion alone should be used to 
produce conviction, we shall pay to those 


we are entitled to claim for our ]ꝗ]Ü· .- 
Have ar ieh 0365 vAqueadtitgthns 
In the other sciences hich are taugt 
im this amphitheatre, the path to be pu 
sud is already marked out, either by the 
natural order of the faets, or by the well 
digested methods of the authors. In his. 
tory, such as we regard it, the path is neui 
und- has no model. We have some bqoks 
| n bear the title of Universal Heetories 1; 
but besides the declamatory style which: 
dlistinguishes the most celebrated works: 
of this kind, they have the still greater 
fault of being only the partial histories of 
It ET tribes; 


_ tribegporithe paneg ries vf families“ The 
— writers of Europe have treated 
only of Greeks, Romans, and Jews; be- 
| ei we are not the descendants, we 
are at least the heirs of those people, with 
respect to civil and religious laws, lan- 
{ unge, sciene 7 and territory. Thus it 
appears to me, that history has not yet 


. to distinguish it as- a 
gseience, eularly in a nation that has 
* nen eminent as degree of knowledge 


undd ferocious selfishness by which the an- 
cients: eancentrated as it were the uni- 
vers ty or a tribe, and consecrated 
the fine of patriotism, instead of regard- 
ing them with the aspect of fraternity; a 

dlispasition of mind, which, while it does not 
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of every other people under 
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from that which it has obtain 


method in treating a suhjeet so ns 
As a first step, let us inquire what we ought 


to aa by the: word History for 


words; : being signs of ideas, possess more 
importance than is sometimes attached to 


them. They are like the titles of books, 


which frequently mislead : it is always 


_ prudent to open them, if . e judge 


rightly of their canjents,;: Et 


+ . * £7 48 | 1 1 
F io lo ffi 54 #1 011 


#4 The - 
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7 id; Fre Spears to have had a 
different aceeptation among the ancients, 
ed in modern 
0 framed it, un- 


times. The Greeks, 


derstood by it a minute inquiry, a caręſul 
examination; In this sense it is employed 
by Herodotus. Among the 

the contrary, the word history-18 applied. 
to narrative or recital, even when it has n 
Pretence to veracity. The ancients;gearch- 
ed. for truth; the: moderns pretend they 


moderns, on 


possess it. This is a ras; coneeit, when 
we consider how difficult truth is to bo 


found in — and partiou- 


doe larly 


 Javlychb those which: rojute-to-politicalion- 
5 Lutvendes. “ It was, doubtless, this con- 
Vietion that induced the ahoients to adopt 
80 modest a term and, impressed with the 
5 vume sentiment, we shall always consider 
che word bee eder, ene eee . ; 
e nm rudy of facts. - 
oo OOF NCR OT Cut anon ide 
17S | History, Inde 2d, is merely an inquest of 
facts, and of facts which reach us only 
3 the medium of other persons; 
mm eKmination or hearing of witnesses is 
- th&fefore always supposed to have taken 
. Places The bistorian, who'ktiows-his duty, 
must consider Himself as as standing in che 1 | 
beituntion of a judge; who calling before 
mm che Y reporters” and the witnesses of _ 3 
ct; confronts them, interrogates t Rem, 
band endeavours to arrive at the truth, 
Au, ar the state f ame nn 


| 8 iel obvious that 
*he even doug! reach. complete certainty, 


"I ES Hence 


«| — Fats. e neh aden . oi 
; Tann respset twolltheir lessence; 21 with 
9 their evidence!!! 0320269 . 
Aci! Fug: . Anis 7190 30. VID 
„ With: respect toclieir essenee, facts a0 
they are to be found in mature or in the 
system of the universe, have but one man- 
nerief existence, —a manner which is con 
Stant and uniform, and Which renders the 
rule of debision simple autk invariablet 
facts velatede be nbi with, - 
X the knoww laws of nature; if chey be in | 
the orderiof existing or possible things 
7 they acquire; in the eq ds of cheguigtoriany 
F ed probability but hence ori 
| KB clifferenee in the decisions which 
may be — on tlie une facts; 
for every one juulges of probability and 
likelihb ad accerding to the nature and 
the'extent9 bf hibl knowledge To xeason 
by-analogy oh unknown fact,” it is ne- 
oessary ito. eee fact t Which it 
may be compared. A corfect measure 
ust be Applied to dt n the sphere 


oil. g 5 of 


— 


in many 


| n, eee — nem f 


.consequently of certainty: but this, Ee. 
Hhaps is a9 great indonvenience; fpri as 
an eastern proverb justly observes, A 


_ whocmuchk believes, is muchi deceived. od | 


there he a riglil, not to yield belief: to 
hat the conscience rejects, aud to doubt 


when We cannot comprehend, will çer- 
a tainly:be allowed to be one. Herodotus- 
„Funden an 3 Wente jo. 


— Egypt — the 


n Sea; an &which:theee years afterwards: 
returned: by the Meditemanean, he says, 
heeni ee, eee 


| — ee PETE — 3 
it may be believed. eee This cirr 
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who! decided —_— upon it, 
to me highly commendable ;. Ist, for: re. 
porting it without any addition or altera- 
tion; 2d, for not having exceeded the 
bounds of his own information, and for 
not belièeving, on the report of others, what 
he could not comprehend by his knowledge. 
Ancient historians and geographers, who 
were more presumptuous, Strabo for ex- 
ample, have, upon their imperfect know- 
ledge, decided that the story was false e 
But their error, which is now demon- 
strated, is a useful warning to us to apoie 
pronouneing judgment from the dictates of 
The maxims of prudence require that we 
should withhold our assent from proposi- 
tions which we do not understand: This is 
really a natural right, a duty of reason; 
for the measure of convietion aught to * 
the only rule af our juugment and, when- 
ever e enceed its bounds, We are * | 

from the belief of avhat we know not to 

what TO, 9 enn 

ide of oi er He beg’ 
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»/i\Theisecond point of ee der which 
facts:iought3tor:be: examined, is that of 


aheir proof} This investigation 3s much 


more diidult ght-:complicuted! than the 


| Former. The rules in this euse are not 
Arwed aud oonstant; like those of nature; EL 


on the tonitrary; they are yuriable; as those 


f the human undrstantling, which may 
e compared to those mirrors with crooked 
and irtegular planes; that have amused our 


(chen you attended lertures on natural 


Philosophyh by! the fattustje appearances 
under which>they represent objects“ This 


the morb gust, as it is capable of ia twofold 
application: for if, on the one hand, as 
Is unfünunately too often the ease, na- 


tu qbjects, which are always regular, 
 bhould appear distortede when painted on 
che understanding ond the other hand, 


tik taficatures which thb inind has pro- 


"IR, when re-submitted to reflection, 
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CC trected i Ian 
inverse männen, and rebover thei fational 
forms of their first ty pe, which was Nuture. 


70 abr.” 4d it ois WlUgioblewon - 
be understanding maybe regarded ifs 
4 woveable wave, which disfigures objects 
Hy its various untlulations ; first arid most 


1 
# 


| frequently, by thosd of passion, and next 
by those of negligence; imperfect judge- 


went, and | ignorance:!; These/:are points 


bn Which the gearther fru, tlie this- | 
_ thriany nught vonstattiy te inter & his 
witnessese But is helnot als liable to the 
ame errors? He is m man; ant are mot 


negligence, ignotan ce and prejudiceycab- 


l ichpert bo accohnts tllat — 

third or fourth hand. D&y/owtiot imaging 
that yon seen _naturab'obſectiwhich is 
flex tedl by first glass tonatead, bre 
ond ttb A third t ando gb onq fyom glas 

: tulglabsp acquiring mow Shades; drviatibües, 
_ 2and undulations fromeach>Canyoucup- 
pose that, under such cireumstaneu a cor. 
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you? Mußt notothe inere translation from 
one Han guage i into f another 9 produce a 
considerable alteration in the shades of 


eren eee eee ne dne the acedunt 


those o verbal mistakes which frequently 
oc But mark what happens every 


day; in the same language, the same 
country, and under your own eyes. An 


_ 'occurs'ih the very eity in which 


ntrwitnesses give of it. Frequently 
3 as tothe circumstances, ant 
vometimes they differ with regard to the 
most material facts. This may be expe- 


TRenced' im a marmer sufficiently amusing | 
au eravelling: A transaction talces plade 


you; dead et in a new manner; 
| — — last fin 4 4 


A others, you are . N to ö — 
| Jour oaneinolid 15% bib 250 Fo" JE 


3991 0 Now, 


rismitted to 


isten to the accounts which 


„„ A w#SK> ro K K cu 2 tele 


had 6 


is called partiality. This I shall divide 
into two branches, via. Haluustury par- 


Now, if nene prove theipre- 


F {acts; thebs occur. among ourachyes, how: 


— — — . 
the means of arriving. at certainty that we 
possess ? I shall not at present enter into 
the details eonnected with this part of my 


suhject, as I intend to treat uf it more 


fully in another Lecture. But, after hav- 
ing touched on the fatural difficulties of 


ee er dae H Sale mints 0 


that which rises out of the passions of 
the 'relator and the\ witnesses, or What 


tiality, and Compulaory partiality. The 
latter, which is inspired by fear, necessarily 
exists in all despotic states, where the 
publication of facts would be a perpetual 
censure on the government. In such 
States, if a man have the courage to relate 
the most notorious truth, and what public 
opinion most decisively proclaims, his book 
cannot be nn oryif printed, it cannot 
3179 be 


Fd 


be'igieculated4 thus itibecomes a natural 
donsequence of the existingiorder of things, 


that no man dare :divulge this thoughts on 
public affair through tlie meclium of the: 
— 5 or, vat he iundertake!s hazardous 


prize, he must mite equivocally, 
id practist concealment, dissimulation 
and falsehood. Such; however, is the 


character of theigreater part of histories 


wad eee ee eee 19dlons ©: 79 


The effegts af voluntary paxtiality are 


Still mote extensive. The causes which}, 

in the former case, produce silence are in 
; Yhs,anghives: for Mriting; and the author | 
vhailpcti.andepi their influence feels 2 
pleasure an: \propageting.! 'falsehood:+ andi 
erer. Am che former dase, the author is 

onstantly; menaced by tyrants; in the 


| latjerythey. -ENGQUIAgE him. IThey pay for 


Me pines and stimulate his nn 
0 and, hauing imposed upon theinown:ti times 
f byatheis ast ions, they i r _ 
rityiby their Died: panegyrit K 
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but; not less po rful kind of bee ck 

mean that which arises from the civil or 
religious prejudices! in which we are edu: 
cated. In takinga general yiew of authors, 
it ig difficult to discover any who have 
— totally free from prejudices! of this 
nature. The influence of prejudies ope- 
rated powerfully even among the aneients. 
Indev#, when we::considey that in eur 


tenderest age cvery king chat an wounds 


us conspires to impregnate us with pre- 
judice that ade and ideas are in- 


fusedl into us by: habit; by affeotion, 


by force, by persuasion, by..threaty. and 
by promises—that our reason is encir- 


oled hy sacred boundaries, over which 
we are prohibited to step; it is not sur- 
prising that the human mind should be- 
come a fabric o, error. But when, upon 


examining ourselves, we ste reason to be- 
lieve that under similar circumstances wWe 


Should have adopted the errors of others 


Land that if wer have discovered truths, 


we perhaps owe our good fortune only to 


the ne advantages we possess over 


r ey, 


— 83 1 "31 1.4 f those 
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those whoipreceded-us, far from entertain- 
ing sentiments of pride, or testifying 
a contempt for other times, We should re- 
joice that we live in a period of liberty, 
in Which men are permitted to think 
agteeably to the dietates of nature and 
conscience. Fearing, however, from the 
example of others, that even conscience 
Itself may be un 


ider error, we should not 
mate a contradictory and tyrannieal use 
of the liberty we enjoy; but, if unity o ß 
opinzon cannot be obtained, we ought 
at leut to seek, in en the common 
. . EA ien ige TU 01 * 
% ATE Two My * 1016 wi 
In the next Lecture we shall inquire - 
what materials for history, and what means 
of information were possessed by the 
—— and, comparing their eivib and 
moral state with that of the maderns, we 
shall point out the revolution which the 
preis has produced in that branch of _ 
and in knowledge in general. 2811 ä 
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4. Histgrjqus, an hearpay or tradition. 
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Traditions of  distant times, common, to, 
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vi 64 Hi His ho? ui filo 
W inn . a one oechsion 
eee. different grhdationd that 
take place: inthe value of evidende : at 


present; continuing to develops tlie: same 


question we ane eee dagreh ß 
i elong „ 
cord reater eee from 
4e wlandreventag ne) eida foi , 
0062 ca nf tailed: 10 on dys rb Aut 
* investigating · ibo · charter of edi 
tonĩcal oc- 
culren ges, we find they may be tlivided into 
ev ern graduaband Sue cessive classes, hich 


ae proportionally mqre or less entitled to 


our belief. The Mistortan vhLõ records 
Urhnse tions in wich; hÞ has, pero 
an perth rank in h Hirst class: Of this 


kind, aresthe greater part of the authors 
- "B32 c2 of 


r8 Jofdatidiraniadtions 


7 an ie; rann us im 


medi rely mem of this description; 80 


highest degree of e . ans 
| belief in it ought still to be subject to 


he moralnednsiderations of interest, 


afſeetion; and Sagacity;.of which we have 


hes ene will 22 
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118. hie support oß öthef evidenaetnq GC 
4y subject) too the da of iptabability. 
Henbe it follows, that, every their linghest 


degree of credibility, ohisforzeal relations 


aildergoallithe:jidiciabfotmdlities' dB ;the 


hearing and examination 155 ff SCs, 
which a long and accumulated experience 


has Mtrbduchd, into: the [ju fisprod encł or 


nations: consequently, Oofe author, „ lila 
one withess, has wo Bight otbyrequ ire ur 


implicit eon fielenoe. „At isrrindeed gu er- 


rof to regand a fhet ash ved, which. is 
only supported by{+thd ex ile ont 


individual; for; if scvefül witnessed tould 
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kries cchsidered kret, the governments 
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Mitt which detached them from the 
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murdering. one, another at the division. of 
the booty Turn over the pages of Dig- 
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or, Tshould rather say, by Habit and 
tempetatent; for temperament governs the 
bulk f mankind, and acts more power- 
fully 1 in consequence of their not perceiv- 
ing its effects. Some men exercise the 
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Said, was Pyrrho, Whose celebrity 3 in this 
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pellation of Pyrrhoniam; But if Pyrrho, 
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dle term that of forming an opinion af 
ter weighing! and examining che reasons 
which ought to determine ĩt holding the 
judgment in suspener while there is ut a 
gSufficient motive :for:ifixing it, and pros 
pPortioning our belief to the: degree r 
proof and evidenoe with hich each fact 
is accompanied. This is called Scepticim; 
adopting the real sense of the word, Which 
signifies to erumine, 0 grope around: an 
ochjeat witli distiust. If I should mow be 
asked, as J was by one of you in the last 
Lecture, whether it is my intention to 
lead you to scepticism, I must answer, 
that in presenting to Fow ang: an 
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Wie not my design to inculcate a systent ; . 


but if I did wish to establish any doctrine, 
it would be that of doubting, accordin g to 
the rules I have already laid down. In 


doing this, 1 consider myself as serving 


at once tlie united cause of Philosophy 
and liberty; for it is the peculiar” charac- 
ter of philosophy to leave to every one the 
right of judging erat to the measure 


_ of his sensations and his convictior. 1 
would ineulcate a spirit of investigating - 


doubt, because all history informs me 


that confidence i is the doctrine of error or 


of 'falsehood; and the constant arm of des- 
potism. The most celebrated of imposters, 
and the boldest of tyrants} commenced 
his book by these words: here is no'doubt 


in this bool. It leadeth- into the right path 


Him who walketh blindly him who receiveth 
without inquiry my word, which gde f/. the” 
oimple, whe confoundeth the wwibe . Thus, 
Fa 290010860 719 Suh i de enn 
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Pyrrhonism, that, though they are ex- 


tremes diametrically opposite to each other, 
they have one common source, which is 
ignorance; — with this difference, however, 
that Pyrrhonism is a feeble ignorance, 
which never qudges, and that Fanaticism is 
a nabust ignorance, which always Judges, 
ans has Judged nib 5 lcd 


3 — nn there: is a meh 
dle term that of forming an opinion af- 
ter weigling and examining the reasons 


which ought to determine it—holding the 
judgment in suspence while there is not a 
sufficient motive for fixing it it, and pros 


portioning our belief to the: r of 


proof and evidence with which each fact 
is accompanied. This is called Sceyticism, 


adopting the real sense of the word, which 
8ignifies to examine, to grope around: an 
object with distrust. If I should now be 


asked, as I was by one of you in the Jast 


Lecture, whether it is my intention to 
lead you to scepticism, I must answer, 


ad In nn. to you my reflections, 
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It is not my design to inculcatè a system; 5 


but if I did N to establish any doetri ine, 


it would be that of doubting, according to 
the rules I have already laid down. In 
doing this, I consider myself as serving 
at once tlie united cause of philosophy 
and liberty; for it is the peculiar charac- 
ter of philosophy to leave to every one the 
right of judging according to' the measure 
of his sensations and u  convietion. - I 
would incutcate a spirit of investigating - 
doubt, because all history informs me 


that confidence is the doctrine of error or 


of falsehood, and the constant arm of des- 
PRI The most celebrated of imposters, 
LT and the boldest of tyrants; commenced 
his book by these words :—There is no doubt 
in this book. It leadeth into the right path- 
him who walketh blindly him who receroeth 
without inquiry my word, which saveth the 


gs wed and Co the wise v. Thus, 


bt See the let e Chapter of the Koran, It and ucceeding 
verses. * 
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by this first proposition, man is at once 
deprived of the free exercise of his will 
and his understanding: He is devoted to 
Slavery ;, but, as a reward for rendering 
himself a slaxe, the true believer is made 
the minister of the prophet; and, receiving 
from Mahomet the Sabre and the Koran, 
he becomes a prophet in his turn, and 
says, There is, no doubt in this book ; 
Believe in it, that is to say, think as I do; 
or die] A convenient doctrine, it must be 
confessed, since it dispenses with all labour 
And study. It has likewise this advantage, 

that while the sceptic ealeulates and ex- 

amines, the fanatical believer acts and 
executes. Ihe first, perceiving Several 


roads at once, stops to examine Where 


they would conduct him. The last, seeing 
only the path which is immediately before 
him, pursues it without hesitation: he 
runs straight forward, like those obstinate 
animals whose sight is circumscribed by 
pieces of leather attached to their bridles, 
in order to prevent them from turning to 
the 1 or the left, and, above all, to 

conceal 
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dome eab from their vie the whip Wien 
corrects them: But unfortunate is the 
Hriver if bhey become unzuly; for, already 
alf- blind they rushicheadlessty forward; 
and at last precipitate Him and — 
. ere. e neet 
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Wen confidence prepares for iguo nuit 
eneſlꝛilitg. On xhe conttary, che advan- 
rage resulting from an obserhing and cir- 

amgpect system of doubting is such, that, 
(ways reserving in the mind room for 


new proofs, it is constantly disposed to. 
correet a first judgmeirt, and to ack RHE 


ledge formerierrors. | Thus, if, as it may 


che expected, I should either) On chiis er 
on any; other subject, divulge an err. 


ous opinion, the principles which profess 


leave me the resource, or give me the 
courage, to say, with the ancient philoso- 
pher, I am a man, and nothing. that. be- 


longs to human nature is foreign. to me. 


J invite you, Citizens, to search for and 
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collect the best observations that have 


been made on the subject of this Leetu Y 
Unfortunately they are scattered through 


many volumes, and overwhelmed with 


a multitude of futile and paradoxical 
questions. Almost all the authors who 
have treated of Historical certainty, have 
regarded it with that partiality and pre- 
judice of which I have spoken: they have 
exaggerated that oertainty, because upon 
it almost all religious systems have had 
the imprudence to build their dogmas, 
instead of establishing them on natural 
facts capable of proof. It is desirable 
that this subject should be treated in a 
new and methodical manner: : this would. 
be rendering a real service, not only to 

„ ag but. to the oral and political 
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. the: utility, that ma be derived from 
History —That utility divided i into. three 
Finds 1, The utility of good examples, 
more than counterbalanced by the bad. 
2, Transmitting facts relative to the 
Arts and Sciences. 3, Poli tical canse- 
quences. of the. operation of laws, and 
of the. nature of governments, on the 
fs of nations. Ihe study of . History 
under this last point of view belongs pro- 
Peri to but a Small number of- per- 
Sons: II is only guited to youth, and to 
e greater part of the various classes of 
Society under the ſirst. —IWW, ell written 
* . Novels are nente, ie 
eee OUR: . 1 wks cen | 
fined to the consideration of the nature of 
historical certainty. Our researches on 
this subject may be Senn in the 
following propositions: „ bun 344117 
| 1. That 


* 7 7 L 
CE 1 
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x: That historical facts, that is to say, 
related facts, reaching us only through 


the medium of the senses of others, can- 
O * Possese that degree of evidence, nor 1 
procure” in us char convietion,! which we 5 


obtain from Cür own senses 


2. That though, as it really happens, our 
ould deceive us, and though 


own senses she 
their testimon y frequ nt ly requires: exami- 
nation, it wWohld be absurd, and injurious 
to Our Nberty and to ourtight of opinion, 
to attribute grea 

'sations of others than to our WR. 


3. That, consequently, historieat facts 


never can attain the two first degrees of 
| "certainty, Which are tliose arisin g from phy- 
Lical sensation, and the recollectib of that 
Sensation; that they reach only to the 
third degree, which is that of analogy, 
or the comparison of the sensations of 
öthers with" bur own'; and that thei? oor 


'tainty divides into different classes, ac- 
cording to the greater or less Iikelihood of 
the facts,” debe wbt to the distance of 
time and place between che beeurrenets 
35 11 C4 and 


ter abtliörty to the sen- 
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and the narrator, and, according to the 
passage they have made from one reporter 
to another. Mathematicians having sue- 
eceded in submitting all those conditions 
to precise rules, and forming therefrom 2 
particular branch of knowledge called 


the calculation of probabilities, to that 


science I refer you to complete your us 
on the n 0 morn me 

3 97 (£3 

We come now ai eee Allieyz 

and following the method pointed out in 


the program, we shall consider what social 


and practical usefulness may be expected 
either from the studying or the teaching 
of history. I am sensible that this man- 
ner of treating the question is not the 
most methodical, since it supposes the 
principal fact already established and 
proved; but it will be found the most 
economical in point of time, and conse- 


quently the most useful, since it wül 
greatly abridge the discussion. If I suc- 
.ceed: in specifying the kind of utility 
4 * may be derived from history, I hall 


have 


2 


have proved its existence; but were I to 
question that utility, it would be neces< 
sary, in the first place, to state the dis- 
tinetion between history such as we now 
find it, and such as it might be treated: 
Next the distinction between the works 
of different historians; and perhaps I 
should have been embarrassed to prove 
that any utility resulted from some of 
those which have received the highest 
reputation, and possess the greatest in- 
fluence; but I should thereby have had 
an opportunity of starting a question suf- 
ficiently interesting, viz. Whether History 
has not been more injurious than uf ? 
Whether: it has not occasioned more evil 
than good, both to nations and individuals, 
by the false ideas, the erroneous notions, 
and the prejudices of every kind which it 
has transmitted and consecrated? This thesis 
would have had the advantage over ours, 
of taking possession of our own facts, to 
prove that utility never was either the end 
or the primitive object of history; that 
the first motive of the rude traditions from 
0 8 which 
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whioliit has sprung, was that mechanical 
desire on the part of the narrators, which 
all men feel for describing their sensations, 
for expressing them as an instrument ut- 
ters its sounds, and for recalling the image 
when the reality is absent or lost a desire 
which! is the peculiar passion of that age 
which has ceased to experience other enjoy- 
ments, and the foundation of all conver- 
sation among men who are unaceustomed 
to think; that, on the other hand, on tlie 
part of the auditors, the motive was! cus 
riosity, 'a second and not less natural de- 
sire, which we feel for multiplying our 
sensations, and kor supplying the want 
of 'realities by images -a desire which 
1 every narration into a spectacle; 
if I may use the expression, into a 
e lantern, the picture of which af- 
fords pleasure to the most rational of mem 
as r as * children. 
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| „be would and us 1 the 
Banne in history, composed without 


art and without taste, have been collected 


1990 without 
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without discerament a any, Ob- 
jegt; that history Was, at bret only a con · 


tused mass Of incaherent and maryellous 


reports caleulated to excite the attention 


of rude minds 55: that it was not until 


they had been fixed by writing, and be- 
gome aumerqus, that wy more; precise 
and more natural prod. Ons al 
compaxisons, the results of prong were ap- 
pheable to similar situations; that finally, 
it ig; only in modern times, and almost 
exclusively within a century, that historq 


bas assumed that philogaphic character 


Which Senrches, in the series of | events, 
for a genealogical, order of causes and 


effects, to deduce therefrom a theory of 


regulations and principles calculated to 
direet individuals and nations towards the 


abject of eie eee or r im- 


provement. IE Jeoit ant 26970 5998 
iti eg fy en 
But, in proceeding to similar questions, 


. A oniticism 


B | Over 


T:3hbuld have drended giving too much oc- 
easion to regard History under the relation 


their with rhe I name wait then 
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over profound may, sametimeg ſbe mistaken 
for satire; and as instruction ppssesses g 


character 80 sacred that it ought nat to ad; 


mit the sports of paradox, I haye avoided 
every appearance of that kind, and have 
thought it right to confine myself to the 
consideration of an utility already existing, 

or at least one which ee may be found, | 


Im 1 Ito, with the l 


tion and desire of deriving a practical 


advantage from it, there, appear to me 
three kinds of utility which deperve. ta be 
bind ede pe Sig of vols Hanke 


Tune gen is applicable to individuals and 
may be called moral utility. 

The second belongs to the arts and / 
sciences, and it I mee Kur 
utility. 

The third, which ade: * 15 
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they naturaity resblve:! themselves into three 
classes: One, private occurrences, or the 
transactions of individuals; another, public 
occurrences, or the social order of &0- 
vernment; and the third, facts connected 


with Je babielices in the arts and d scjences; 


or r operations of the mind. robe no 
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With ture to the first class, every 


one may Mate observed, that, in perusing | 


historical works, either on account of 
the pleasure which the constant variety 


of their pictures afford, or the knowledge | 


which may be gleaned from the experience 
of former times, it uniformly happens that 
We” make a self application of the indi- 
vidual actions we find recounted; that we, 


in a manner, identify ourselves with the 
personages of the story; and that we ex- 


ercise our judgment, or our sensibility, on 

every thing that occurs to them, dediicing 
therefrom” consequences which influence 
our own conduct. Thus, in ing 


the histories of ancient Greece and Italy, 
ever y reader attaches a Particular interest 
. 9113 to 
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to certain characters; * follows with at: 
tention the private or public, life of Aris- 
tides or Themistocles, Socrates « or. Alcibi- 
ades, Scipio or Catiline, Cicero or Cesar 3 
and, from a comharison of their 1 
and their destiny, forms reflections an 

precepts which influence his own actions. 
This kind of influence, | or, if 1 may 80 
call it, tutorship of History, chiefly exists 
in the biographical, part, or descriptions 
of the. lives of men whether public or 
private, - in the manner of Plutarch and 
Cornelius Nepos. But it must be con- 


11 


fessed that this kind of History 18 liable 
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to more than one olyection, | In the first 
place, it may be accused of frequently : ap- 
proaching to the nature of romance; for! it 
is obvious that nothing i is more difficult 


þ & 0 T 
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than to prove with certainty, and. retrace | 
with truth, the actions and character of 


any man whatever. 10 accomplish that 


» SE £6 © 


object, it is necessary to have known him 


intimately, to have followed and habitually 


studied him; and, in ever ry. connection of 
life, Ve know how difficult it 1s to avoid 
| 7 those 


+6 


those Passtions of kriendship or Hatred 
Which are obstacles to impartiality. Bio- 
graphical works are almost always pane- 
gyrics or satires. This assertion is suf- 
ficiently proved and Supported by memoirs 


published i in our own times, with respect | 


to several points, of which we may be able 
to speak a as well informed witnesses. 246 
In general, individual kistories cannot 
be expected to Possess accuracy and truth, 
unless when a man is the writer of his own 
| life, and « composes it with a conseientious 


fidelity ; ; but if we consider what « circum- 


stances and qualities are necessary for 


this task, e will acknowledge that it is 


difficult, and almost impossible, to find 
them united i in one person. If the writer 
224 1 23411. 44199 {: ; 11 

be 4 _ and Le man, , how can 
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ing Sa he possesses the probity which this 


act requires? Tf he be ; a virtuous man, Wh 
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Ates imself t 1 charges of pride and 
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| alschood, ey h vice and © envy will 
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not 
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ot fail te aceuse him? If He be distin- 
guished by vulgar foibles, can he be ex- 
pected to possess the” courage necessary to 
reveal them? 
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„In examining, this: all the NR 
whieh-men may have for publishing their 
lives, it appears that they may be reduced 
either to à wounded” self-love, which de- 


fends physichl or moral existence against 
the attacks of malevolence and calumny, 
and this is the most legitimate and rational 


of motives or t0i an ainbitfotis self. love, 
which wishes tö manifest the titles it pos- 
sesses to glory and (conSideration;” or by 


Which it believes itself worthy of them. 


Such is the influence of This vanity, that, 
eng every” For! * it Cöficeals itself 
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even under those. acts — WE religious and 
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cenobitical . according to nn 
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* And the 8 which chat {eras 
is supposed to require, becomes the neces- 
wy and inkerested fans of obtaittifis 
85 pardon, 
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pardon favour, or reward. Of this the 
case of the eee a striking 
and APPFORF late illustration ˙00 hot 50 


nn 180791 
It was indeed reserved for our age 10 


exhibit another example in which self-love 
is immolated solely to the pride of. execut- 
ing an enterprise which never had.a model; 
of. displaying. to his, contemporaries à man 
who Tesembles none. . , them, aud who, have 
ing no parallel in his kind,” calls kimself 
howecer the man of. nature,; as if fate 
had decreed that a life passed. in paradoxes 
Should terminate by obtaining admiration 
70 e wohin 9B, ae: of. hay- 
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Rousseau and Voltaire, considered as ' chieftains. of 
opinions, that if you attack Voltaire before his partizains, 


they defend him by. reasoning or pleasantly, but! without 


e at most N regard, vad 8s a person w 
ba 
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ciples, you excite in them a religious horror, and they: 
regard you as a monster. In my youth I experienced 
those impressions myself; and having sought to discover 
the cause, it uppeabed ad me, that Voltaire, addressing ; 
himself to dhe imagination rather than to the heart, to 


the udgrgenr terhert an go the feelings, does not beat the 


mind RR apy aiot; ; and av he employed lumpelt, more 
com 


atin the 9 inions of others than in establishin 
5 di, Sha yur e des bit of Eee rather 2 5 
at et ana disposition of mind which a. 
—_ leads ito>folbrinice, | Rousseau; on the contrary, 
speaks to the heart more than to the head; toi the affec. 
tions, rather, chan to the, understanding. He exalts the 
love CI virtue and pf truth (withonz defining « either) by | 
the loye 255 woten, Whie is 80 capable of cquaing illu- 
zich. Having 1h stlong donfictinh' 6f his own ' rectitude, 
hr: 6uspectedifiret [the opions and then the 4titdiitions of 
others ;{ chili state of; imbud is che immediate cause 6f 
M ersign id the feehle,. and persecuting intolerance in the! 
d e een ard as Kette that, ghe 
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This leads us to a second conideration: 
of the subject, Which is, that, in admit- 
ting the veracity of biography of this 
kind, it is possible that history would on 
that very account be rendered inferior in 
utility to novels. This must happen when 
the real adventures present the immoral 
. of virtue more unfortunate than 
vice; for, in fictitious adventures, we only. 
esteem the art which exhibits vice more 
removed from happiness than virtue. If, 
then, there exist a book in which s a män, 
regarded as virtuous, 'and almost elevated 
into the patron of a sect, should decribe 
himself as the most unfortunate of beings; 
if that man, confessing the transactions of 
ys lite, stated a multitude of 1 instances of 
| his meanness, "infidelity and ingrat lens 
if the idea he gives of | his temper be let 


ful, zuspicious and 3 
tent with revealing the faults which be. 


longed to himself, he discloses those of 
others which belonged not to kim —if this 


Th 1 


man was besides endoyed \ 'V with great. ta- | 


lents as an orator, and d an author, and had. 
: acquired 
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if he used those advantages only to Palvere 
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gyrize ignorance, ' detract frbm the social 
state, and to bring men back to their ori- 
ginal savage condition if the doctrine of 


Omar, revived under the mask of His 


name, and his principles serve to- inoul- 
cate the inutility of the arts and the si 
ences, to proscribe all talents;! all wealth; 


and, consequently, all the industrywhich- 


the acquisition of property creates, per- 
haps it would be difficult to findra; angle 
corner of utility i in this #00 moat: e gf 


It will perhaps be agreed, that the i in- 
formation thus obtainéd is purehased at 
too high a price, and that in an individual 

mized in a certain manner, excessive 


eilbintey may degenerate into mental. 
ane, It is doubtless to he . 5 
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A8 e gel known chat — died in OY TY 
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J abet dhe author of Emilius, Who bas 
Polcene so much of nature, should not 
lake imitated thut wisdom by which she 
erhibits externally all the forms that flat- 
ter our senses, while she covers with a 
thick” veil every thing that threatens to 
Hobkiour delicacy! | From what has been. 
*ae, I donclude, that the moral utility 
which mah be derived from history is not 
SPontaneous, but the result of an art 
guided by rules and founded on principles 
of which we shall tredt when: we shall 
have, bedasion to notice the Wo 
schools. | 
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7 Abe . kind of ütilty rene to 
the arts and sciences. Its sphere is more 
varied) more extensive, and involves fewer 
inconveniences than that of which we 
have: qust spoken. History, regarded under 
this point of view, is a fr witful mine, in 
exploring 
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4 problem, which requires the united poser oo medicine 
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committed, and the comparison of expe- 


exploring whiclybverycindividualowy ex: 
tract materials auited to the ienęior art 


to which he 13:devpticth; or which he se- 
sirous of cultivating. Researches af his 


kind possess the 3 advantage of 
always throwing u real li ght; on che ebject 


under dlisbusiom, either by: confronting 


the different prboessiis ri thods adopted 
at different periods amang different peor 
ple; by the exhibition ef erzors: formerly 


riments which it is always pessihle to 
repent; or, finally, by the knowledge 
alone of the track which the human mind 
has followed in the invention and progress 


of the art or scienu tom hie vu direct 
your attention - track win wndioates 
by analogy that which bught tohbe ole 


r in een We e FI. 
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Aube for numerous discoveriks, some uf : 


which are original, Others only rev Wwetl 


but for which their authors. alvhεαy merit 
bur ne by their ae, 


£3 procured . 
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procured for us methods and remedies; 
surgery, instruments 7 mechanics, tools N 
and machines; ne decorations 
and 1 HE | 


The third kind of utility which History 
affords, is what I call political or social 
utility. It consists in collecting and me- 
ditating on all the facts which: relate to 
the formation of societies and the mecha- 
nism of governments, with the view of 
obtaining general: or particular results, 
calculated to serve as terms of comparison 
in analogods or similar cases. In this 
light, Hibtory, considered universally, is a 
vast coltection of moral and social expe- 
riments which mankind make involunta- 
rily andovery expensively on t zemsclyes, ; 
and in which every people, by exhibiting 
varied combinations of events, passions, 
causes and effects, unfolds to the attentive 
observer all the springs and mechanism 
af human nature. Indeed, were it possi- 
ble to obtain a correct view of the rect: 
procal: operation 1 all: the parts of each 
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social ubs that is to say, of the ha, 
bits, manners, opinions, laws, internal and 
external regimen of each nation, it would 
be possible to establish a general theory of 
the art of composing those moral ma- 


termined principles of legislation, political 
economy, and government. It is not ne- 
cessary to point out all the ad vantages of 
such a labour. Unfortunately it is liable 


to too many difficulties in the execution: 


first, because the greater number of histo- 
ries, particularly the ancient, afford only 
imperfect or vicious materials; next, be- 
cause the application made of those ma- 


terials, and the reasoning founded upon 


them, Can only be right in proportion as 


the oecurrences are eee a wha 


We all know how difficult it is to obtain 


true and precise details of private and 
preliminar) * transactions; and, in history, 


it is not the gr eat and striking events that 


are instructive, but the aceessary facts 
or the circumstances that have prepared 


E 4 | or 


4 « 
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or protlueed them. This is evident, be- 
baus it is only by a knowledge of the 
preparatory circumstances that we can be 
enabled to avoid or to obtain similar re- 
sults. It is not from the issue of à battle 
that we receive instruction, but from the 
different movements that lead to its deci> 
sion, Which, though less splendid, are 
however the causes, while the event is 
only: the effect*. Such is the importance 
of chose details, that, without them, the 
term of comparison is vi cibus, and has no 
unalogy with te object to Which we 
Would apply it. This error; $0 serious in 
its consequbnees, is however babitdal, and 
almost general, in History: fhets are ad- 
wy . emen combinations 
1 191100 715 © Invented; 


PI 


be details of negociations on which the "I 
events of peace and war depend, are all very instructivt 
historical facts, as they disclose the secret movements of 
pass ion and intrigue; but those facts will always be little 
| known, because the honour or the interest of the agents 
Seldom permits them to render a faithful account of wht 
transaction. ni 2208 13 10 
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| invented, here 110 ptoßer e 


e hypotheses that have Ho FO Foadt 
e ed, and unjust applicatiohs made Fence 
X those errors of administration #hd gbveth? 
© ment, falsdly imitative, which Sdfiet ties 
e lead to the Steak niotbetaaſk 2200 19 
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Ah this: Point of View the td a 
tory is a very profound art; 4ahltl if the 
utility which results früm it be f Uh 
most important Kind, the" alt WHffch pro! 
carts it müst be dhefdeibt the” most 
elevated. /It*1S indeed the most transcen- 
dant part, and may | be 2 55 me Jught 
Mitthemarics 6 Hidtory. © „ 
tie ono re H 5979 9% 

These various Lebe Ita of 
being digressions fr 6m my subzect, facili: 
„ tate the solution of the greater part of the 
eat questions connected ich it If it be 


* asked whether H Story büght to form a 
1 part of the instruction 01 the primary 

FA schools! ? Ft is very obvious that this study 
cir is not suited to them, because 5 


10 chools are composed of 5 -ouths WII 
1 0 2 
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or protlueed them. Thi is evident, be- 


bausb it is only by a 'kiiowledge of the 
preparatory circumstances that we can be 
enabled to avoid or to obtain similar re- 
sults. It is not from the issue of à battle 
that we receive instruction, but from the 
different movements that lead to its deci“ 
sion, Which, though less splendid, are 
however the causes, while the event is 
only:the effect *. Such is the importance 
of chose details, that, witlibut them, the 
tetm of comparison is vicious, and has no 


analogy with the "object to which we 


would apply it. This error; $0 serious in 
its consequenees, is however habitdal, and 
almost general, in Hisrory: | fhets are ad! 
PRs enen nene Combinations 
14010 916 © Invented; 
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23 The details of negociations on which the great 
events of peace; and war depend, are all very, anstructive 
historical facts, as they disclose the secret movements of 
pass ion and i intrigue; but those facts will always be little 
known, because the honour or the interest of the agents 


seldom + ky them to render a faith ful account of their 


transactions. , +4 a . 1 13 4 10 
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vi 
e where mo ptoper e 


hypotheses that have o HE CARAT F Adi 


ed, and unjust rpphbations mache. rener 
those errors of ad ministar en Vb. 
ment, falsdly imitative, Hife S0ret ties 
lead t to > the  greateariofortiah en flo lo 
nts i or Paß eootbur 

„Ih: this polnt of view the stud fi: 
tary is 4 very profound art; #hil if the 
utility which results from it be O The 


most important Kind; "the aft Wfüch Pro! 


carts it müst be chsidereck Ad the hiobt 
elevated: It'ib indeed the: 0 St kransden- 


dant part, and DANES called the Jugh 
Mitte maries Of Historg. EN 
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„These various ende tige, instead 107 
being digressions fröm my subject, facili⸗ 
tate khe solutiem of the greater part of the 


questions connected Vith it If it be 


* 


asked Whether II istory ought to form a 
part of the instruction! 'of the primary 


schools? Ft is very obvious that tllis study 


is not suited to them, because _ 
schools are composed of Follths' whos 
Bo ” hay: 


82 
underst dings are not yet unfolded, and 


who are incapable. of judging of the oc- 
gurrences of the social state. It is equally | 
evident, that this kind of knowledge is 
only calculated to give them false and 
erroneous ideas, to inspire them with pre- 
judiees, and to make them idle prattlers, 
as the vicious system of education has, 
during two centuries, sufficiently proved 
in every corner of Europe. What can we 
learn, in our infaucy, from the HI istories 
of Livy. and Sallust, the Commentaries of 
Cigar, or the Annals of ' Tacitus, which 
are 80 prematurely, put into our hands? 
What advantage, what instruction have 
we derived from them ? The most skilful 
instructors of youth, were so well con- 
vinced of the errors of this practice, that, 
notwithstanding their desire to introduce 
the reading of the Hebrew books into their 
system of education, they durst not ven- 
ture to make the attempt, but gave them 
the form of a romance, under the title of 
the History of the People of God. Be- 
zides, as the greater part of the pupils of 
3 the 
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the primary schools / OO expected to 


devote themselves to arts and professions, 


the practice of which must absorb the 
whole of their time, it is absurd to direct 
their attention to a scienee which they 
never can have an opportunity of culti- 
vating, which indeed it will be necessary 


for them to forget, and which would only 


inspire them with that false pretension to 


knowledge which is always worse than ig- 


norance. Primary schools, then, ought 
to reject the study of History under its 
great political relation. They should ad- 
mit it, however, with respect to the arts, 
because there are several which are adapted 
to the understanding of youth, and the 
picture of their origin and progress may 
inspire the desire of analyzing them: but 
it would be necessary to compose books 
on purpose for this kind of study, and it 
is probable that the advantage thus ob- 
tained would not be worthy the trouble 
and an ee of we: an undertaking. 


"The ul Kind yo Mtney that appears 8 
15 1 to 


84 : 
to me suited to youth is the ane 


or ee of the lives of public aud private 
nen. Experience bas proved, that read- 
. that kind practised in the midst of 


families produces a powerful effect on 
young minds. It inspires them with that 


desire of imitation which is a physical 


attribute of our nature, and determines 
most of our actions. The impressions re- 
ceived from such readings often decide 
the business and inclinations of a Whole 
life. These impressions acquire more force 


in consequence of their not being prepared 


tion and forming a judgment, possesses a 
feeling of liberty, aud believes himself nei- 


by art; for the pupil, in making a reflec- 


ther governed nor influenced by a superior 


authority. Our ancestors were well con- 


vinced of the power of such impressions, 
when, to give eurreney to their dogmatic. 
opinions, they formed the work which 
they called the Lives of the, Saints. It 
must not be imagined that compositions 


of that kind exhibit no merit or talents: 
on the contraryx, many of them are wiit- 
1 ; - ten 
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ten with much art, and a profound Know 
ledge of the human heurt. This ig su 
ciently proved by their frequently fulfili- 
ing their objeet - chat of imprinting a 
movement on the mind Wannen and 
Ann enidentietk VIno Haie 1 103 icl 
ust 75 #100355 11907 4% 011 
2 as men's minds have wiz 
Keane religions ideas, they have 
proceedet} to works Of a philosopE, and 
political kind and tlie Ill ustrious Men of * 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos have 6 
tained a preference over the aan hd 
Holy Fathers of the Desert. Those mo- 
dels, it canndt be denied, are better fitted: 
for the use of men in societyr but they: 
have still the inconvenience of removing 
us too far from the manners of our own 
times, and giving rise to vicious compari- 
sons, capable of leading us into very seri- 
_ ous errors. Models of biography should 
be drawn from amongst ourselves, and 
from the present times; and if they do 
not exist, they ought to be created. Here 
the Fame n I have advanced, of the uti- 
FLSA lity 


my of novels 1 superior to that 'of 
history, more particularly appli [ 
desirable, that the government should en- 
courage elementary books of this kind; 


1 
. 
* 


but as they belong more to morals than to 


history, I shall only call to the recollec- 
tion of their authors two fundamental 
principles of the art, from which they ne- 
ver should deviate—brevity and clearness. 
An overflow of words fatigues the minds 


- of youth, and renders them empty de- 


claimers. Concise tracts, on the contrary, 
interest them, and render them thinkers. 
They will always profit less by reflections 
made for them, than by those which 8 
eee al ft tl 1 


of the art e 8 Wi ith "aig 


tage.—That Art not attainable by Youth. 
| —The Study of History without proper 


Instruction more injurious than usefut to 
young. Minds. — f the Art of teaching 
the Study of History. — Views of the 
| A uthor ona course of historical Studies. 


; —Of. the Art of writing History. e- 


amination of the fen, Y, n 


and Mably. . on 


8 le as we . 3 
observed, yield the materials of three 
kinds of utility. The first, relative to in- 


dividuals; the second, relative to govern- 


ments and societies; 3 and the third, appli- 
cable to the arts and sciences: : but, as 


neither of those utilities are to be found 


at first sight, nor unattended with incon- 
venience and difficulty, and as a peculiar 


art, joined to much precaution, is requisite 


- * — =- - 
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.to collect them, we have commenced the 
examination of the rules « of that art, and 
Shall now contiune to develope them by 
dividing them into two branches, 1. the 
art bb. studying Waere 25 the art . 
writing history. | OR 


, 1 1 * ' 
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5 1 have Aeatly # statetl, that the dy of 
history” is in no point of view suited to 
early youth. 1 facts of which it is 
composed require à fund of experience 
anda maturity of judgment incompatible 
With that age. Obliged to believe on the 
authority of others, the young may con- 
tract errors and prejudices, the influence 
of Which Will last through life. The true 
object of instruction in not to know much, 
but to know well; ant half-Teathing is 3 
false knowledge a hundred times mort 
dangerous than ignorance. The only in⸗ 
struetion youth can derive from history 48 
a moral Kind, and colisists in collecting 
machs for their conduct in Ife; and, ts 
prevepts drawn from fact and example are 


* impressive, "_ part of history, Se- 
_— 


words dissipate thought} meditation acea- 


* 
lected: for their use, ought to he aneedetes 


however, oughe to be empfoyed wirh dis- 


etetion, for too great an abundance can 
not be easily digested. I may observe 
here, that the wish ef saying and doing 
too much is à great error in Freneh edu- 
cation. We teach youth to gpeak When 
we ought to instruct them how to think; 


mulatesit. The prattie of the gidily and he 
Frivobous engenders diseord; but silence, 
the child of wisdom, is the friend of peach 
The eloquent Athenians were! only 4 n 
tion of squabblers, but the silent Spartans 
were a wise and dignified people. The 
Ancients 'honoured Pythagoras with the 
title of The N ine, doubtless because he had 
e er into a vir ue eln To 
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010 che pet een the mina 
of Menken are more enlarged, and become 
more capable of receiving that instruction 
which history affords. If, however, e 
call to our recollection the impressions of | 

Treg | our 


our early Fears, we must acknowledge 


that the kind of reading which interested 
us most was, for a long period, accounts 
of battles. and military anecdotes. In 
perusing the ancient history of Rollin, or 
the history of France by Velli, we may 
recollect that we were accustomed to glide 
rapidly or linger carelessly over the parts 


relating to manners, laws, and politics, 


until we arrived at descriptions of sieges, 
engagements, or private adventures; but 
even in adventures and personal histories 


it is usual to prefer those of great warriors 


tothe Tacke af n and ne 
„ Tt | ©4014 
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| These cmnirleraticng: lead to * hes. 


tioks one, that it is long before the study 
of history can be rendered useful to youth, 


with whom it has few points of contact; 


the other; that, as it touches. them chiefly 
on the moral. side, and more pa rticu larly 
on that of the passions, it is dangerous to 


— to apply to this study without 
a guide. We can only put into their 
hands 


fe; 
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hands und which are prepared or se- 
lected for them; but in this case, do we | 


teach them history? Do we not then ex- 


hibit facts such as we wish them to see 
them, rather 5 MP as they really are“. 
Doubtien this made. of. n has 
its advantages; but it may also be attend 
ed with inconveniences. If our ancestors 
deceived themselves by adopting a moral, 


which, instead of directing, opposed all 


the inclinations of nature, it is to be feared 
that the present age also deceives itself in 
adopting one which tends. to inflame and 


not to moderate the passions It is to be 


feared that in passing from one extreme 
to another, from a blind credulity. to a 


savage incr edulity, from a misanthropical | 


apathy to a devouring cupidity, from a 
servile , 


. Is not history, i in n general, transactions ed in the 
light i in which the writers have viewed them? andin this 
case, may we not apply to them the words of Fontenelle : * 
History is the romance of the human mind, and romances 


are the "wr of the. buman heart ? . nr 4029 | 
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servile patience ton despotic and unsoci- 
Able pride, we shall do no tnore than 
change one fänaticism for another; and, in 
aarkforirigy that of the Goths of the ninth 
century, return to that of the children of 
Odin, the Franks, and the Celtæ, from 
whom "we are descended. Such must cer- 
tamly be the effect of that modern doc- 


trine which tends to inflame the passions, 


and to push courage beyond the object of 
defence and Pttsefentlon which nature 
indicates for its boundaty —a | doetrine 
which only inculeates warlike vittues and 
warlike manners ; as if virtue, whoss' es- 


with the idea of war, whose essence is to 
destroy doctrine which calls a savage 
2 to every other nation patriotivm ; 


& if the exclusive love of oor bwu tribe 


were not the special virtue of wolves and 
tigers; as if, in the great society of human 
kind, there were a different justice and a 
different, v virtue for nations. and for indivi- 
duals; as if a wWarlike and conquering 
people differed from a turbulent and wick- 
| Rs | ed 


Fence is to preserve, could connect” itself 
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23 
ed individual, wh takes bossessian of his 


neighbour's property because he is the 
stronger finally, a doctrine — only 


tends to lead back Europe to the ferociqus 


rs of the e and the eee, 


17 


This an is MAL -more eng on 


account of its powerful influence on the 


minds of youth, who, eagerly adopt, its, 
precepts, and become, heated with military, 
enthusiasm. Instructors of the nation, 


weigh wells fact which passes before ur 


eyes If the present: generation, educater, 
in gentle manners, and which, ;in;infancy,; 
knew no other toys than dolls and paper: 
castles, has, in so short a time, taken a, 


direction to sanguinary manners“, what, 


Way. he expected fromithat which is rising 
Wa the midst of raping; and ernage, 


and 
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and Which mäkes the horrors ve invent 
the sports of tes Youth? | OTH _ e cayion ft 
| Vari” few Jt ela FH UL ST TFEOO TT 
One ante and there bu be re· 
vived among us tlie extravagant effects of 
the phrensy which the doctrine of Odin 
formerly produced in Europe; a phrensy 
of which the Danish school, established by 
the governor of Jomsburgh in the tenth 
Sh presents an example worthy” of 
being cited. I take it from one of the 
Best works of the present age, the _ 
of Danemark, by Professor Mallet! Hay- 


ing in His introduction, Ib. 4. dB 0 X 


the passion Which the Scandinavians, i 
common with the Celtæ, entertained bor 
war, and traced its cause in their laws, 


fr Sdudatiün, and in their religion, he 
relates che Fol Wing story 50 80 


Dyes” 


ba History informs us that Harold, King 


of Danemark, who rel gfned about the in 
| dle of. 1 the fenth 7 


2011 98010 d. 


founc ded, A RN 
on the coast of e called J ulin or 
Jomsburgh. Here he formed a eolony of 


young 


95. 
young” — and * a person 
named Palnatocko governor! This new 
Lycurgus mad another Lacedæmen of 
his settlement. The educatién of youth 
20 votelpldizectid-0 the object of mak - 
ing them soldiers. The colonists were 
prohibited from mentioning the word fear, 


even in the most imminent” dangers! - No: 
inhabitant of Julin was allowed to yield 


to numbers. He was taughit to fight in- 


trepidly, without flying, however superior 
his enemy might be. The certainty of 
instant death only served te stimulate him 
to the combat. It appears that this legis- 
lator had succeedet in effacing from the 
breasts of the greater number of his dis- 
ciples/ every sentiment of that passion, 80 


powerful and so natural, which makes us 
dread. our dissolution. Nothing can be a 
more convincing proof of this than the 
following» story, which deserves to be re- 
* here on account of its diele 19 5 
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Some Jomsbur hots; abe made” an 


irruption. into. the territory of Hacco, a 
9 e the Src Nor- 
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Norwegian 8 h were: xaouiches,: 
notwithatanding thebstinacy of thein re- 
sistangg. A number of the most distin- 
2 ghighed: of. the party having) een made 
hrizoners, were, agrecahly te the gustom 
af the times, condemned to death. 7 
SGREATIOR, „instead Qt; affecting them, in 
Spied them with v The. Cons. 
al Himself with saying, without changing 
his; Muntenange or testifxing the least 
maxls gf alarDꝰ I h t not the aufre 
ing happen te me thiat happened;to-my far 
Tu? Al Gee, and mu dee % nf 
erg2l eil 356; Bos 31: $4103 (13 63 
| 51 A dier, nameil W cute 
their heads, having asked- the second what 
he thaught of his fate, he: replied, that he 
knewthe laws: of Juli too well |to:pro-: 
nou) ceany:wmord/thatandacated fear. 
I av; i 10 1001q VIMEO FIOUT 
Jo the same guattionthe thirdereplied, - 
that he (pejoieed; inohis fate, and that he 
preferred a glorious death to a life of in- 
famy lian een e 1 
& ODI 10 41031193, a o aOνοανi 
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© The fourth returned a longer, a à more 
remanttible: answer I suffer willingly,” 
said he, and this moment-affords me the 
greatest satisfaction. I only beg that my 


head may be cut off as quickly as possible. 


It has frequently been disputed at Julin, 


whether we retain agy of our senses after 


decapitation; ; I shall therefore hold this 
knife in one hand, and if after * am 
beheaded I lift it up against you, that 


will prove I am not entirely deprived of 


understanding; if I let it fall, that will 
be a proof of the contrary. Hasten, then, 
and decide the question. Torchil cut 
the head off at one blow, and the knife 
tell to this n RR 


1 7 The fifth :diz Eon ares ks $I 
quillity, and died smiling at his enemies. 
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„The sixth advised Torchill to strike 


Jie in the front ;—* Ishall extend myself 


motionless, said he, and you may ob- 


serve that I shall not even close my eyes. 
In Jomsburgh it is common not to shrink 


when we receive the stroke of death. We 
| F prepare 


a 


— 
* 
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prepare ourselves for * an enercise. 
He died, and all the spectators W 
that he kept hu promive., bans” oni 


&S - 
7 So 


1 The nb he Wen * us, 
was a man of singular beauty, and in the 
flower of his age; his long fair hair re- 
sembled silk, and floated in ringlets en his 
Shoulders. Torchil having asked him-whe- 
ther he feared death: — I meet it willing- 
ly, sajd he, since in doing so J fulfil the 
great duty of life, and since I have seen 
those die whom. I cannot survive. I only 
beg of you to take care that no slave may 
touch my har, and chat dee n my 
not Stain it. 

This N a good example of the in- 
fluence of education on human conduct. 
It at the same time shews the abuse which 
may be made of history, which constantly 
exhibits scenes of folly, vice, and crimes, 

and, consequently, serves as the model 
and the apology of the most . Ae de- 
viations from justice and reotitude. 
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1 itt be aid, hint "the evits 
whichuoomtledbonr such systems are suffi- 
cient to teauh mankind” te avoid them. 
There is 4 profound (truth in morals to 
which a sufficient attention is not paid; 


whichis, chat che piclursf disorder and vice 
alway leaves: dangerous inimreesions, and 
thut ix seFoes leo to disse u from evil, 
than to familiarize us with it, and to harden 


u in its praotict by the extuse w, the 


eraniple furniches+ This arises from the 

same physical mechanism by which an ob- 
scene gtorj dixturbs ie c hastest mind, and 
vhich proves to us, that the best means of 


preserving virtue is _ withhold from it 


8 * 2 


e ee vice. £3 
nd wisest pits with)" + ried to 

youth} is not-t6 direet their attention to 

te study of history until they are capable 


of judging; in some degree, for them- 


selyes. They would then be more able to 
derive advantage from it, and their minds 
would not bend before the prejudices 
e an ordinary education inspires. 

0? + Were 
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Were Tito trage diplan-for. st studies of. this 


kind, after requiring these conditions, the 
following appears to me the mode best 


calculated for ing biotg en 3 
5130 toi ei mitn ig hag ine 8 donn 
la ys fixst, place, I bat that 

my pupils Should „Ppossess à. preliminary 

knowle dge of. the demonstrative sciences, 
such as mathematics, natural philosophy, 
may have theiraninds stored with the means 
and the terms of comparisons, to enable 


them to judge of the facts they ſind stated 


in history. I have mentioned astronomy, 


because without some idea of that science 


we can know but little of, geography, and 
if destitute of geographical knowledge we 


know not where to place the scenes of 
history, Which float in the mind like 


clouds in the air. I do not consider it 
necessary that my pupils should study the 


details of these sciences deeply. I would 
not even expect them to be entirely free 


from moral and religious prejudices. It 
oy 1 be -oucient- if they are not too 
| strongly 


et 
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errengly hrepossbes erg their pi ene and 


that their minds are oper t6' yn 
With this disposition I have no doubt that 
the varied spectacle of historical contra 
dictions will rectifyi their ideas, by ex- 
tending them. He who has limited his 
acquaintance to the narrow circle of his 
own relations or Party? is obstinate ; he 
who knows -16&e6d bat that of his own 
church, is intolerant; for obstinacy and 
intoleranee are always the fruits of a self- 
ish ignoranee: but when we mix with the 
world, when we have compared a number 
of opinions, we perceive' that every man 
has his value, and every opinion its rea- 
sons. Thus we are taught to smooth the 
sharp angles of vanity, that we may roll 
gently along with the torrent of society. 

This fruit of experience, which may be s0 
well gathered in travels, history also af- 
fords; for history is an agreeable j journey, 

in which, without dangers or fatigue, we 
hevs travel Ve the universe gol time 
re 135 52 TELE 186% Mons - 2% 
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Bet the Faveller would not take a ste- 
tion in à balloon in an uk non and in- 
accessible country, to proceed thenge to 
the habitable, parts of the earth; neither 


would I wish wy pupils in history to 


plunge at once into the night of antiquity, 
with the view of turning rapidly to the 


ages contiguous; to our Own, which have 


no resemplance to the former. They will 
therefore avoid all those histories, which, 
at a single bound, transport us to the ori- 
gin of the world, caleulate its epoch as if 
it were ap affair of yesterdey, and deelare, 
that this ig a subject on which reason is 
not to be employed, and which» must * 
ee without! a pra ates 
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* reason, 3 ISA ode vic 
we ought not to abhanden, let us leave 
those inhabitants of the antipodes in their 


on xegien, ang, like prudent navigators, 
take our departure from a known” point, 
sail from shore to shore, and advance only 


as we become acquainted with the coast 
we would explore. We ought first to 
| 8 2 study 


08. 


mudy a Historoof the evuntyy in which 
we were born, or in which we ave destined 
d hive, and where we can obtain the best 
FT exidence vespocting the tlewiwe with to 
Ee invegtigate, and examine the objects we 
a Wish to compare. I would not, however; 
entirely condemn a method which should 
cominence/ with the bistory of a foreign 
country. The uspect of an order of things. - 
customs, and manners, different from that 
with which we are aecustomed, has a 
powerful effect in interrupting the current 
of our prejudices. It teathes us to view 
ourselves- in is new light, which produces. 
in us disinterestédness and impartiality. 
But tliere is ene condition I hold to be 
indispensable, which is, that it must be 
the history of a country and times that 
are well-known, and the events of which. 
are capable; in u certain degree, of being 
verified. Let it be the history of Sab, 
England! Turkey, or Persia, it is equally 
wy same; with! this difference, that our- 
best [histories have hitherto been those of 
esuntries in Europe, betause with those 
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countries we are best 9 acquainted: Fe Let 
the student, in the first plaee, acquire a 
general idea of a given country and a 
given nation, in the most esteemed author. 


He will thus gain a step in the scale of 


historical knowledge, with which every 
step of his future progress should be con- 


nected. If he wish to follow the details, 


he will find the originals pointed out in the 


first work, and may consult and compare 
them. He ought to refer to those original 
sources of information on points with re- 
spect to which the author he has read testi - 
ies embarrass ment or uncertainty. From a 
first known nation or period, let him pass to 
the next most interesting and most close: 
ly connected with the points necessary to 
be elucidated in the former history. Thus 
he will gradually acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 


the New World. According to my prin- 


ciple, of always proceeding from'the known 
to the unknown, and from the near to the 
remote, I would not have him travel into 
distant times until he bas obtaines: a com- 


mm 
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plete idea of the present. This idea once 
acquired, he may embark for antiquity, 
but with caution, advaneing step by step, 
jest he should lose himself on a sea with- 
out shores, and where not aà star is to be 
seen 0 er his course. 0 2 


0 as at Fe hath" Sandee of 
klobagionds times, we find some aseertaine® 
epochs; we fix upon them as promentories, 
from which we endeavour to discover, in the 
gloomy ocean of antiqu ity, a few: of those 
prominent points which rise like islands 
above the waves of events. Without 
leaving land, we ascertain by different cal- 
culations, as by triangles, the distance of 
some points, which neee a chronologi- 
cal base, that serves to measure the dis- 
tance of others. While we ean see these 
known points, and ean measure the inter- 


vals between them, we advance with the 


elue in our hands; but when we see no- 


thing except mists and clouds, and when 


the framers of cosmogonies and mytholo- 
gies step forward and offer to cond uct” us 
F J es 0 
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to the land of pradigies: and fai 
time we shauld trace back our steps; for 
those guicles usually require this condi- 
tion, that tha) shall put a bandage over 

dur eyes, and then there is no knowing 
where one goes: besides, they aouathy 
dispute among themselves who shall have 
the honour, of leading their disciple; and 
it is paying too dear for a e e to 
Purchase it at the andy of oe" 
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Impregzed. with, bee . 
my pupils Would return from the chrono- 
logy of the Assyrians and Egyptians with 
their minds full of doubts. They would 
not pretend to know within an hundred 
years, at least, the period of the siege of 
Troy, and would be very much inclined 
to doubt the pretended human existence 
of all the demi-gods, as well as the deluge 
of Deucalion, the ship of the Argonautes, 
the one hundred and fifteen years of the 

_ reign of the Chinese Fohi, and all the In- 
dian, Chaldean, or Arabian prodigies, 
which bear more resemblance to the tales 

I of 
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of the thong" and one ni, Sutz n to 
History: but to 10 console them, ey will 
habe ac quired: oli ideas respecting 8. 
pero” of "above three "thousand' years, 
which i: 18 all that « we know of rea] history ; . 
and by comparing th their-notes, and all the 
extracts they may have car efully made 
in the course of their studies, they will 
have acquired the means 'of deriving fre om 5 


5 aff the. MONTY it. is capable of. af- - 
 fording. 1 15 
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nature of history, the more 4 am con- 
vinced that it ought, not to he; made the 


through all classes of society. All citizens 


AMES 


ought. to be instructed i in the arts of read- 
ing, writing , arithmetic, and design : 1 


can conceive why they ought likewise to 


be taught mathematics,. which calculate 
the properties of bodies — geometry, which 
measures them experimental philosophy, 


which renders their qualities obvious 
elementary medicine, which teaches us to 


regulate our own machine, and to preserve 


our health geography, which makes us 


acquainted with the point of the universe 
on which we are placed, or in which we 
must exist. All these kinds of instruction 
arg rendered necessary by the ordinar ry 
and, practical events, common to eyery 


periol q 45 life and ex ery. condition in soi; . 


ety. "The. utility of those studies f 18 incon- 


1 


testible, because the subjects of them are 


constantly present to man, and constantly 


acting u on him. ; He cannot withdraw 
himself! from their, lays, by. his will, nor 
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elude their power by. reasoning or sophism. 
The fact i is present. It is under his finger. 
He touches it, and its existence cannot 


be. disp uted.., ＋ But 1 In, history „ in that fan- 


tastic picture of vanished events, the 
shadows of which only remain, what is 
the necessity of studying those fleeting 


forms which have perished, and Which 


never will live again? Of what importance 
is it to the labourer... or the, artizan, the 
tr adesman or. the merchant, that there has 
existed an Alexander, an Attila, a Tamer: 
lane, an empire of Assyria, a kingdom of 


Bactriana, A. Republic, of . Carthage, of 


Sparta, or of. Rome? Will it add to his 
knowledge any thing necessary for his 
conduct, or useful for his happiness s 


Would hg, be less comfor table or less hap- 


PY though he knew. not that there had 


existed great Philosophers, or eyen great 


legislators, called Pythagoras, Socrates, 


- Zoroaster, Confucius, Mahomet? The 
men, are, gone, their maxims remain; but 


it is, the maxims Wich- are of importance 


10 cok and on them VE; ought ; to, form our 


10 


I opinion 
1g 
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lb without regarcing the mould 


Which produced them, and which nature 


herself Has, dendtisks 86 our instrüction, 


broken. She has not however destroyed 


the models; and if the maxims interest, 


they may be con ronted with natural facts. 


the Yuchtion of error or truth. 10 
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the necessity of studying to acquire 4 
knowledge of facts which uo longer ex- 
ist; and I perceive much theonvenience 
iii making that study kn universüf and 


ordinary occupation: One obvious in- 
convenience is, the employing so much 


time and wasting so much attention which 


might be much better applied t to the Usée- 
ful sciences. The difficulty of à8deltaib. 


ing the truth or falschobtl of Historical 


statements is another in convenience, which 
affords an inlet to att the: chicanery of ar- 
gumentatibn. By this habit men Are led 


tö' substitute for the palpable demonstr a- 


uon 175 the — the vague sentiments of 
PT ate 


Their similarity or discordance frre decide 


ja To» | 
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private opinion and persitasiott.. © Juli are 


always the reasons of those who never 
reason at all, and which, being applied to 
error as well as truth, are only the expres- 
sion of that self- love Wich is liable to ex- 


asperation on the smallest contradiction, 


and to engender the 2 of ne . 
tinte ang fanaticimm. . 
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There! is still another uit] int 
history, which i is, that it is only useful in 
ults, the elements of which are 80 60 m. 
plicated, s uncertain, and 80 much cal- 
culated to mislead, that there can hebef 
be an absolute confidence or certainty of | 


avoiding error, I persist, therefore, in 


regarding history, not as a science, be- 


cause, in my op nion, that title is only 


applicable to $i demionstr ative branches 


of knowledge, such as mathematics, me⸗ 


chanics, geography, Kc. but as a system- 
atic art of calculating probabilities. In 
this it resembles the art of medieine; for 
though the' elements which compose the 


E body baue fixed properties, and 


their 
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their combinations a determined and uni- 
form operation, yet, as these combinations 
are numerous and variable, and as they 


are only known by their effects, the art of 


healing is inyolved in a state of doubt 
and conjecture, which constitutes its diffi- 
culty, and places it. above the sphere of 
ordinary acquirements. . It is the same 


with respect to history. Though it be 
certain that particular occurrences have 


produced particular events or conse- 
quences, yet, as the positiye state of these 
facts, as their relations and r re· actions are 
not. determined or known, there always 
exists the possibility of error. This ren- 
ders their application and comparison to 
other occurrences A. delicate. operation,, 
which | requires. minds. much. exercised i in 


that kind of study, and endowed with | 
great acuteness f penetration. It i 


true, that under this last consideration I 
par ticular ly. allude to the political utility 
of. history, a and. I confess that, in my opi- 
nion, that utility is its proper. 2 and. only 
object. Private, morals, the im improve- 

ment 
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ment of the arts and sciences, appear to 
me only accessary utilities. The principal 
object, the fundamental art, is the appli- 


cation of history to government, to legis- 


lation, and to all the political economy of 


societies. IL would therefore willingly de- 


nominate history the physiological: science 
of government, since by a comparison of 


the past it teaches us to know the present 
and future state of political bodies, the 
symptoms of their disorders, the indica; 


tions of their health, the diagnosties of 


their agitations and of their crises, and, 
finally, the FERRO es wache Ms eh gane 
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It was, gn Big 3 a -convictian of 


the dithculties| we have described, that 


the study of history was, among the an- 
cients, conſined to men who were destined 


for public employments. Indeed, the best 
; historians of ABEIQLHEY as well as. of. mo- 


statesmen; and in China, an empire yen 


for many wise institutions, a special col- 


lege 


: 


1 
toge ef histurzans Ras existed för ages i of 


The Chinese have nt w 


areasonably Sup- I tor 
peed, that the business ef collecting and 


teavsmitting the facts! Which constitute ; 
eught not to be abandoned to hagard n Th 


to the caprice of individuals. It has 4 thi 
peared to them, that the composition of vie 
8 history would form a magistracy which 
* might exereise the most powerful influence 
| on the conduet of nations and govern- 
| ments. "They have, therefore, been de. 
stroms thrat men; selected for their know. 
| ledse and their virtues; should be oliarged: he 
with the task of collecting” the events of Ii st- 


ttmde He of a government and a ae on 


| each reign, and that, without communi- re 
| eating with each other, they should depo- th 
dit cheir notes or memorandums into sealed le: 


e 


1 en weh are not opened until the as 


= day. 1 ball « not here insestiguts the” 65 
advantages of this institntior.. It is suf. di 
ferent for me to indicate its correspond- fa 
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enee with the | idea” 1 e formed 
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Two ee ee e 
on the subject of n composition. 
The first is Lucian, born at Samosata, in 
the reign of . Frajan, whose treat ise is di- 
vided into criticism and precept. In the 
first part he ridicules, with that lively wit 
which is peculiar to himself, the bad taste 
of a multitude of historians, to whom the 


war of Mareus Aurelius against the Par- 


thians: gave birth, and who perisheet, as 
he says, like a warm of' butterflies after 4 


storm. Among the faults with which he 2 


reproaches them, he particularly notices 
their amplifi cation of style, affeetation of = 
learned words, and superflui ty of epithets, 


as well as, by a natural consequence of 86 


corrupt a taste, falling into the opposite 
extremes of trivial expression, low: and 
disgusting details, intermixed with daring 
falsehoods and base flattery. In short, 
the epidemical corruption with wich the 
Roman writers of the second century 
: were 
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were attacked, was distinguished by the 
same symptoms as that of which modern 
Tome) has exhibited numberless examples 
: me my — boner itch. owÞ 
ths the i TRA aint describes the 
qualities and the duties of a good histo- 


rian: he would have him endowed: with 


sagacity; capable of thinking justly, and 
of disclosing his thoughts; experienced 
in politics and in war; free from fear and 

ambition, and alike inaccessible to the 
seductions or the menaces of Power; dis- 
posed to declare the truth, without diffi- 
dence; and without acrimony; just with- 
out severity; prepared to censure, but dis- 
daining to calumniate; and neither in- 
fluenced by a party nor a national spirit.— 
In a word, he would have him a citizen 
of the world, subject to no master, obey- 
ing no law, regardless of the opinions of 
his own times, and looking only for the 


esteem of Ha wise and the nm of | 
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As to the style of history, Lucian re- 


commends that it should be easy, pure, 
clear, and suited to the subject; habitually 


simple in narrative, but becoming noble, 


dignified, and almost poetic, according to 


the scenes it pourtrays; seldom oratorical, 


and never declamatory. The reflexions 


ought to be short, the materials well dis- 


nnen and the evidence well scrutinized. 
In a word, the mind of the historian, as 
he e should be a faithful mirror, 


reflecting facts without distorting them. 
If he state a marvellous occurrence, he 
should simply describe it without affirma- 


tion or denial, that he may not be respon- 
sible for its truth or falsehood: he ought 
to have no object but truth, no motive 
but the desire of being useful, and no re- 
compence in expectation, but the appro- 


bation of those who are the best judges of 


bis labours. Such is the substance of ws 
Treatise of Lucian. | 


1 he amino; e is Mably, who has 
siven to his work the form of a dialogue, 
and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 18 
and divided it into ub eonvereations 


We are at first somewhat surprised to find 
three Greeks discussing the insurrection 


of the Americans against the English. 


FPueian would have laughed at this incon- 
gruity, but the severe Mably did not un- 


tion, he treats of the different kintls of 
bistory, and first of universal history amt 
its preliminary study. In the second,, he 
treats of particular histories, of their ob- 
Ject, and makes some . com- 
mon 0 all e je ox 


Sb 
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be 


find that it is necessary to be born a his- 


torian. We are astonished to discover such 
à maxim in a brother of Condillae: but 
Condillac, gentle and amiable; analized; 
Mably, rigid and inflexible, judged: and 
decided. He afterwards proposes with 
more reason, that his disciples should 
study politics, of which he points out 
two kinds: One founded on these laws 
| high: nature has established for procuring 
happiness 


derstand raillery. In the first conver 
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is really alaw of nature. The other, tho 
work of men, or those variable and con- 
ventional da ws, which are the offspring g of 
passion; of injustice, and of force, and 


from which there result only faotitious 
good, and much certain evil. The first 


affords the historian sound ideas of justice, 
of the relations of men, and of the means 


of rendering them happy: The second 
instructs him in the habitual progress of 


human affairs. He learns to calculate 
their movements, to foresee their effects, | 


and to avoid their disasters. In those, and 
some other precepts, Mably is more copious 
and more instructive than Lucian: But it 
is to be regretted that the former has nei 
ther imitated the order, the perspicuity, 


nor the gaiety of the latter. The whole 
of Mably's work breathes a sombre and 
2 morosity. He respects no 
modern author: he thinks perfection is 
ity to be found among the ancients 
whom he passionately admires; but not- 


an this attachment, he prefers 


Grotius 


Grotius to Tacitus. Tacitus, he says, has 


deduted no lesson of utili ty from the reign 
of Tiberius. His painting is strong, but 


His instruction feeble: his manner of 


describing the conduct of the Romans 
towards the nations called barbarous; 'af- 
fords just grounds to doubt the soundness 
of his philosophy. According to Mably, 
no history claims admiration except that 
of Titus Livy, a book which just eriticism 
might very properly denominate a ro- 
mance: of this he was aware, and there- 
fore wished that a number of passages in 
this favourite author which displeased him 
should be expunged. He loves those ha- 
rangues which the characters in history 
never made. He pfaises Bossuet for pre- 


senting to his readers a great dramatic 


picture; and he grossly abuses Voltaire for 
his assertion that history is but a probable 


romance, only good when it can be ren- 


dered useful. It cannot be dissembled, 


that the diffuse and redundant work of 


Mably, composed with no attention to 
eile or method, is unworthy of the 
95 author 


las 
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authar of the observations on the History 
of France. It does not possess that: die 
dactic brevity which ought to have been 


its principal merit, and which indeed 


Lucian also wants. The one hundred and 


eighty pages of Mably may be easily re- 


duced to twenty good pages of precepts-. 
The reader would then save eightrninths of 
his time, and be relieved from the pain which 


the author's splenetic satire excites. Let us 


not, however, accuse him with that as a 
crime, since it formed his torment: though - 

men are not borne historians, they are“ 
perhaps borne good humoured or morose; 
and unfortunately the culture of letters, 
a sedentary life, and laborious; studies, are 
calculated to thicken the bile; to produce 
obstructions, and to disorder the stomach, 


which is always the source either of gaiety 


or chagrin. Literary men are condemned 
when they ought to be Pitied. They are 


5 oached for Passions, which form per- 


haps the talents for which they are ad- 
mired. They have but one fault, that f 


Jabouring, more for the. benefit of others, 
918 @ | than 


122: 


thema dense res | Hithertoithey have 


todo maile negtep te the physical Know-. 


lethgel of their Jowno bodies; of that ani- 


nintedrmadhifle by which they live. They 
hu neglected uche laws of physiology 
ant} rehimemd which! are the fundamental 

scienees pf the: affebotions- This study 
would: ber pebuliary proper to the writers 

off: petsonal history, and would give to 
then al k int iof utility as new as important. 
If aw der ver, at mee a moralist and phy- 
siolpgist, studied the relations which exist 
 between' the dispositions of his body and 
thertempettof his mind—if he examined 

vithwatclonahat os: wach at what hours 
hepossessedtun-ommon activity or languor 
| ofothagin; bold A whiinidted/ or cold 
andfetble sentiments, he would perceive. 

that those ordinary and periedioal phases 
of che mind cerrespoud with the equally” 
commit | and periodical phases ef the 
body tl bw or easy dgés tions- iti. 


different kinds of aliments, Whether gentle 
or aerid, stimulating or sedative, of which" 
eee as Vine and effet, 
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are striking examples witli interrupted 


5 
0 or precipitated perspiration.— In a word, 

h he would be convincedithatithe movement, 

ti well or ill regulated, of the corporeal ma- 
4 cine, is. the ;powerfub regulator of he) 
2 movement of the thinking organ; that, 
7 conusequently, what is called a nice of the 

1 mind or character, is frequently onlxta 
a. defect, of the hedily.temperament:oxiduric- 


tions which. reguifes onlyza good regime 
tobe oorrected. From'such a studxg wall 
conducted, there Would xesult this utility, 
that, discovering the cause of many vir- 
tues and many vices in oun Physical hahits, 
we Should be furnished with -valuabl | 
oon act.appligabletadifferant tempœa- 
ments, and W d sbeuld thus. bertaught to 
0 cherish a spirit efindulgence which wWwauld 
i nake u&.z8gfrd-menuygually\ealled:peoyish 
0 audi intelerantz GAM as diane ds Rnill-cenp- zn 
i »tiguteds who liks: gather waletudinariens, 


1  Opght, ten bensant de mineral Waters ber 
d bathing. eee ae e e 13 
{l onde ner ol eee nd. 
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Continaation: of the n aahhee⸗ aha 
methods of composing Hi. tory 1. Ac- 
»cording! to the order of time, as in An- 

nec und Chronicles 2. By adopting a 

= dramatic. on systematic arrangement— 


du By treating (the different subjects se- 


| i parately—4. By aud analytic or philoso- 
ynio arrangement. Illustration of these 
diſferent methods; — Superiority f the 
Aust Ts connection with Politics: and 

font. admit none bal ascer- 


. —— 
eollooiing lantiont dbcuments in every 
b. e Europe. —Prejatlites'dextroyed 
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f the Jemioſt writings on Hurape. 


Effects of the introduction. f the Greek 


ee Noman Tt into education. Con- 
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Eo erAx has treated the qualities neces- 
sary for a \historian, and the style pro- 
del for Mistbry! Milby bon added gene 


observations on the preparatory and aux- 
iliary knowledge which this kind of com- 
position requires; that knowledge he 


confines almost exelusively to the laws of 
nations and personal rights whether na- 
turalior faetitious and conventional; which 


formed his favourite and particular study. 
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t as to me, that cheee unn four 


methods of treating history. The first, 


eg che order of time is followed, I 
tor 8 call. 


The! subject appears by no means ex- 
hausted, and I shall add to the precepts 
= authors some hints on the art 
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-ealt\the-didactio dr chronological method. 
The second) which ü is founded on the con- 
neetion or crelation of facts, I call the 
dramatie or systematie method The third 
is arranged in the order of the difföpent 
subjects. The fourth consists in an ana- 
tie exposition of the whole physical api 
moral syatem of a peaple. This Lepl the 
analytie/;o0z Philosdphie methetli 1d; hay 


<aplain mga berker. 10 envileriado 


oo to. bia eit Hit gghba wont eilt 


ITbe method in the its; of time is a 
ae mee classification of events ac 
cording} to their dates. The style is) that 
of pure and simple narrative, integmixed 
with few or no reflegtions, Those who 
call every thing: that is rude andd artless 
_ wtural; may give that name to his met 

thodg but those who never fail to discg- 
ver the hand fe natune in eyeryoprodugr = 
tion, with the sole difference of more, er 
less skill and combination, will denomi- 


pate this wethed the mest simple, the 


least complicated: and negviring bhedeest 
degree Sf Stud anνꝗ talent mitheicegm: 
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a ME? the weiin this o um- 6c 


name of Annals and: Ghroni eas, atius eh 
of history has always been hd iirst nin 
every nation. But dven aud this whadest 


shape it bas somefimes visen checia vu 
high degree of merit, awban Writers, dibe 


Tacitus in his Annals, and Thucydides in 
his Peloponnèsidn War, har dO¹ꝭ˖E²v to 
gelect interesting facts ſandate addbꝰto the 
fidelity of the Picture, alluthe bbeld> ah 
brilliant colouring that ehpressian enn 
give. On the contrary, whenawthars 
without any mark af tate prestnt their 
readers with a canfused mass of farts 
i when: all their labour ais red udedatadiull 
insipidi narratives Uf the acigns| antbdeaths 
of princes, oH dry imanimatedb de tailstof 
battles, plagued: and famimes, ad, ig the 
ease with almost allo thieolustoriang oH 
eient and 


modarn Asiazias I Virus thdse 
of the midtilleragts f Rar qm: Hat Het 
titute cat anterest, al bai en iim i ud 
tion, it must be) ennfessedItliad this! 
of; compositiqu dee rvegallrsliat vob timipyt 


-whidhyis: — us 
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"Bear the title of ichronicles] Such com- 
positions are only rude draughts, without 
any embellishment; and though the ma- 
terials may be welb chosen aud complete, 
they form only the UG towards*the 
other kinds as Epc b. Heid 


33 * 


Thee, 3 3 mdbol eddels Leall tai. 
ie or systematic, consists in rendering 
{all episodes or accessary näarrations sub- 
servient to the main story, and in con- 
necting and blending all the collateral 
transactions with the principal event. We 
have a Characteristic: example of this me- 
thod in the History of Herodotus; tlie 
basis of which is the War of the: h 
and Grecks; and the author has 80 ar- 
ranged the incidents, that, commeneing 
with the origin of both nations, he traces 


the gradual rise of the power of each 
-through/all the” ramifications that contri- 


buted to its formation, ' as 'a/;geographer 


291169 þ duced, 
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follows to their sources all the streams 
that lose themselves in a principal river. 
1 mn of incidents skilfully: intro- 


—— | 


1 


Ws 


the Medes, the Babylonians $ube | 
Cyrus; then the Egyptians cn 
Cambyses; next! the Seythians actacked 


t6 his leading subject; ter minates it with 
tlie triumph of the little Greek states oV 
the immense multitudes of Xerxes, when 
they fought at Salamina-and*Thermopyle; 
This is the capital event which forms the 

catastrophe of the work. In khis method; 

the author disposes of his materials as he 


£ 
* . 
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* 
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duced; Herodotus makes his fenders ac 
quainted with the history of the Lydiaris, 
3 


by Darius; then the Indians; and in 
treating their history, he takes a general 3 


view of the extremities of the world as 


known zatthattime.'5 He returns at last 


pleases, and his suceess entirely depends 
upon his art and talent in connecting, 


suspending, and eombining the principal 
events of his story, so as te- produce an 


unity or correspondence of all the pärts 
with the Whole. I have; therefore, «His: > 


tinguished this method by the ternt 0 


temat iat but od ag the OED confine 


r 


ae 4 6 3 | whick 


\ 


_vhgo. 


Which terminates a $eries; dnd-ibi the-g0lh- 

tion of all that, prepede lit, the gradual 
increase of interest whichcis thus excited 
gives ta the work a dramatic character. This 
as the kind of history vhich is hest adapted 
to conspiracies, where every thing is eu- 
Plained, and terminated. at a Baal 1 | 
ts blow d t& £5431:19913.23 203.20 wol, 
% Those different ne a e 
« freedom. in the. plan, baldness! in the 
execution, beauty: in the detail, and in- 
tenest in the result, have procured for 
this method the decided preferenca of the 
| greater number, of writers particularly in 
modern times. It is, however, to beire- 
gretted, that the opportunity which is thus 
Presented for the forming of hypotheses, 
and the too great exercise of the imagi- 
nation, renders, this kind of history very 
liable. to error. We have brilliant exam- 
ples of this kind of composition in Ver- 
tot's Revolutions of Portugal, Sweden, 
and Rome, and in an infinite nutaber.o of 
7 1 1 hisfories nh less en written. t 
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+] In.theithirdegiathodnthey 


AIl 


labs bd nl artungbtl e offalis 
ferent:subjeces;atach af vi cho separater 


treated ubnsistꝭ a tua chung Ey par 


froulariartoor acienvestromiitsuwap nay or. 
fromya: giver iperiodyrant convideving!it 
singly throughout the hoe fats progies 
Such is the task / Hiohi Goguet has p, 
posecdlitol himself in his work Uintitüled 
„ The Origin of Laus, of! Akts, tand gof 
Scienbest Nella ce bfi suhſt dt οjm˖ 
be: mort / phũ lbsophiey but ingigrtarlavely 
none could [Have been he plitbsophionity 
manageds Before wemnvin gd the Jebige 


of No ̃ fônithe origin oft Jaws Arts 4fit 


seienokt, and every SsOeiabnstitutie fob 
Would have hben well to bfirdiexaminaty: 


whether such A BS Kc MG tito erte I 


the whole edifice Uf Bists 
adopting primitive tier. cofHFEAUI Cite 
experiened anUPprobablitys ah Ien⁰L,,jj/ 
ent with the best monutmerrts 6 hntfquity, 
we do not deprive ours Vest che MSH 
of resorting to thest rules of experietice? 
— ad Wehle YR iture“ thévart 
G 6 9 


n 


r 
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nesis is: not the nompilation of an un- 


known hand, made after the return of the 
Jews from their captivity, and in which 
their national chronicles» are interspersed 


with a cosmogony purely Chaldean, simi- 


thology of the same mature ascthe mytho- 


logies of all other nations; in Which astro- 


nomical facts. disguised are taken for po- 


htzeal: -oriphysical facts, and in Which the 
ptetended History of the earth is only the 
history of the cale 
this negative proved; it would: stille be ris ? 


>Ni lar. But were even 


diculous to assume for a text the Hebrew 


period from che deluge; to Jacob, while it 
pp up with facts of Egyptian, 


n, Greek, Indian, and 


Syrian, C 


Chinese origin. Indeed, were these facts 
well analysed and comparetl, they would, 
perhaps demenstrate, that the sacred 
woods, the high places planted with the 
oaks of Mamre, the human sacriſices, of, 
which, 0 n. dane the victim, 


and 


of chitisising and dnalysing koeln 8 
oughit to be proved, that the book af Ge- 


lar to that described by Beresus -a my: 


2 — . 2 0 0 r = e eee 
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3 in a work: of the kind We: are 


of angient Astronomꝙ, :by; Bailly * Whose 


nances of France by Forbonnais, the His- 
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an eee of Jacob, were 
50 many customs of the Pruidic and Tar- 


tar worship, which at that time extended. 
from. the pillars q Hencules:to.the Seris 
ajy93ship, which is precisely the system of 
Buddism, and ancient and modern hαπ]˙mis m, 
the seat, of, which was them at Thübet, 


among the Bramins, .celebrated; from all 


antiquity,as the, father of, Asiatic- 
gr „These, anti 1 cee, 


now considering. Lallude to — 


virtues and talents have received a reeom- 


pence from the Revolution, 8 


be, egnsideredl as one of the slightest a6aing 
of that sanguinary period: Lshalllike- 

wise mention, as higtories,. arrangeil-ace + 
cording; to the order of the subjects 
Dr. Henrys neee D. 
Robertson s Disquisi tions concerm 5 0 
Trade „0 India, the History of — Ft 


tory: of; Fatalism by Pluquet, Who, with 
his. Dictionary of Heresies, has preparech 
ATP 35 excellent 


* 
* 
42 * 
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emellent- materials for another history of 
the same kind, the History of Funhtieism. 
Noasubjeet is more eapable/of | eminently 
umitingehstory with phiHlosgphy! Fafigti. 
eism bmbrubes b pft of the the, Sof the 
genzations; Uftthé judgment, of che ei 
: tioh/andof the persuusion com mon to error 
And to truth. of thatdouble dispositibn of 
the mind; which; sometimes passivt and 
eteduldus,reveives the yoE as vlave, and; 
vometinbes activei ant zcalous, imposes it 
18 tyradt. Suech aT history would Als 
afford the opportunity of considering, in 
ao nations, that terfäble malady of the 
mind which influenced! sometirnes by 
persensg sometimes by: opiniotis, and a8 
suming alternatbly religious, political; and 
moral denominations, is still the same both 
with respect'to its nature and its cense- 
quences, whieare, the furyof civil disbord, 
te curnuge of intestine or foreign wärs, 
the dissolution of sociab order by the spirit 
of fhetien, and the overthrow! eff empires 
- byithe delirium of igneranee und presump- 
ene ad ieee io NtenO Did eit 
14911992 ; The 
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| Thaifqunthcthat 1: th8-analyite, or phi- 
Jacaphi)methed..j is-the,-$2me-a3[the/last 
With respeet. to; the mahagementopf, the 
dbjeetn but) 6 differs ain this, that, an- 
stend off treating a. single art scignce, ihr 
Passion, & O. it embraces a pelizigal hoc 
in alle its parts; Considering natiens as 
individuals, it follavg, themiithrough fall 
the duration ef their physical hand ianonal 
existence, vynthſthis / charactoristie dinqum- 
stance, that it first esta blishes | inlitheir 
order all the facts relative ta: that exist- 
ence, for the purpose of afterwardsodg- 
ducing from their reciprocal actian the 
causes and effgets ef the rise, the grandes, 
andithe decline of that kind of moral com- 
bination called a political state or govern- 
ment. Thus this kind of history may be 
regarded as the biography of a nation, 
and the physiolagical study of the laws, 
of the growth and decay of its social 


BT cannot; point out any modeb of this 
method, because Lk.] no Work that has 
py been 
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been conducted br the pla I Habe in 
view. It is a newespeeies) of which f have 


only formed a complete idea Within chese 
few years. Obliged to adopt'/a method for 


drawing up my travels iti Syria, L was led, 
'as it were by instinct, to describe, in the 
first place, the physieal state of the country, 


and rod indicate all the circumstances of 


its soil andlelimate, so different from ours, 
and without which it would have been im 


laws and customs. On this basis, as on the 


Population, the different Kinds of which I 
hac to consider, their origin to trace, 
their distribution to follow: This distri- 
bution condueted me to the political state 


of the country, considered with respect to 
the form of the government, the order of 


_ administration, | the source of the laws; 


their: instruments and means of execution. 
Arrived at the articles of manners, cha- 
racter, religious and civil opinions, I ob- 


Served that. there existed On the same zoil 


as many contrasts of ect with sect, and 
112 T1 5 of 


pobsible to unlerstand a number of its 


ground- work of a picture, is ranged the 
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of race rn ev as points! adrian 
resemblance between them. The problem 
became more complicated; and the more 
I investigated it, the more I was con- 
vincedlof its extent and profundity.“ The 
authority:of: Montesquieu appeared to re- 
solve it by his general rule of climate, 


which would constantly associate heat 
with cindolence arid servility on one part, 
ant cold withienergy and liberty on ano- 


ther. But the authority of Montesquieu 


was contradicted: by à multitude of past 


facts, and by:existing facts; which exhi- 
bited to me, under the same sky, and in 


a space of less than four degrees, three 


distinet and opposite characters. Ethere- 


fore resistedl the empire of a great name; 


and I resisted it tlie more readily in con- 
sequence of having already discovered a 
palpable error in Buffon, with respeetoto 


the pretended ex haustation f a soil, in 


which I observed all the fertility it ever 


was capable of N With regard 
to n was convinced that he 
ve had 


«188 
chack-anly)adeptad; with alterations, an Opi- 
mibn Whirh ome; ancient! phildsaphers, 


,and pantibular iy Hippocrates, maintained 


in à sense much: mere just land precise. 1 
Know. the celebrated: treatise of that phy- 
Sician on dir, soil, and Water. I. have 
ꝓpraned the truth of; his assertions with 


regard to the; influence. Which those three 


_ Hements : Ex ercibe on the constitution and 
- temperament. IL. pergeived that la pottion 
| :of thephysicaband moral: habits of thepeo- 
ple whom I studied, were indicated by the 
State of their soil, whether arid br manshy, 
 devels or; ountaindus, barren gor fertile, 
and} beg the quantity and quality of their 
-alinjerits. .-:1; conctived-that all hose cir- 
;eumstances entered: ;as::90- many data into 
the solution of my:;problem, and from that 
time Tohawe gonstantlyi had in view the 
| Gonsiderat ion of the fallowing question 
itt Mamt influence lever the) manners and 
the character of a; people) mayibelageribed 


tothe physical. state of their, sbil, consi- 


| OPT eee of /heat 
| PDA g | | > and 


o 
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climate; tlie disposition f and We 
ol the inhabitants vary achording to che 
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and; gold drα¹iness and- ey Ye I J, WH 
and elevation, fertility and — 
joined tb: the quality f ats productions? 
de 91 1: vio et 5605 22 Meng HOW 
| Althis be Abet ſinfhich dl antes 
quien understood the; wordoelimatey che 


hold have 21d ga, and then there would 


have, been no dispute ,onc then Bubjent. 
Evenpbaapanew fac ti accumulate, which 


dlempnstrate æhatiſthr above Sircumsanceg 
_ powenfully-and-yiarieusly madify the: phy- 


sicah and moral constitution of nations, 
and produce contrasts in: neighbouring, 


and resemblances in distant cbuntnies se 


that a people u migrate ꝓresorve 1 
long time] habits; which1iare.digcorddat 


wich their nen, vesidenoe hende, hate 


hahlts proceed from) an obstinate mechar 


nism of organization that, finally, even 


inthe same cove try; cand under tlie dame 


customs, exe Heiss, vegimen, and Hlimrenta, 
The kUDw lege cots thosg phjvicali las 


tormy[;theratore, A BERESSBIY g -alement: a0 
laun . cance 
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the se nee of governing and of pins 
ing” a 80cial body in conformity with the 
movement of nature, Political legisla- 
tion, properly understood, is only the ap- 
pPlfication of therlaws of nature. Facti- 
tious andi eohventional laws ought, there- 
fore, to be only Ahe expression of physical 
| andrinaruraÞlans, and not the expression 
of the oapricious will of an individual a 
Party ur even a nation a will- which, 
thopgh proticunced by the great majority 
of all mankind; might still be erroneous: 
hut as in researches of this kind; and in a 


seienoe hich is yet in its infancy, it is of 


amportance to admit nothing that par- 
takescof the spirit of system IWhall state 
the mode of procerding which appears to 
me the best calculated to lead to truth. 
ο WII HIT gat roi ian vi lo talein 


JitHavitig! fixed upon a particular people 


andneountry, bit is mecessaly in the first 


plate to describe the climate; and by 
climate II mean the general state of the 
weather,ithe- latitude, and the tempera- 


—_— the-eaittercnt seasons the an- 


[ 
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nual &ystem: of the winds and the dey; or 
humid; cold or hot! qualities that distin- 
guish them, according to the different 

points from which they blow, with heit 

duration and periodical returns - the 
quantity of water that falls yearly- the 
storms, the mists, and the hurricanes. 
Passing next to the physical constitution 
of the soil, it is necessary to point out the 
aspect and configuration; of the ground, 
as to plains and mountains to indicate 

where the country is woody and where it 
is open —in what places the soil is arid 
aud in what aqueous, and whether the 
waters consist of marshes, rivers, or lakes 
to determine the general elevation, and 
partial risings above the level of the 
sea, as well as the declivities : large 


masses of earth towards different points 
of the horizon to examine the nature of 


the different beds and strata which; come: 
pose the soil, distinguishing its qualities, 
whether argillaceous, it ealcareous,. sandy, 


rocky, loamy, or vegetable; its banks of 


schistus, its granites, marbles, mines, vol- 
U canoes, 
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cmmoty) Salts) und: metallic springs. Then 
ought to he described its vegetablè and 
animal productions, such as the trees, 
plants, grains ant fruits of every:kind—its; 
birts; quad vupedd, fidhus, and reptiles In 
ac, rd nothing tliat be lungs/ too thei pl 
sical TT — toi! be 
omitted 1891277 05 0040837971 (HE), 1 
93 uo nig o 7152259901 ei lies 211 


This ein had, the next 


objeet>sf eonsiderdtion'is the kuman spe- 
cies view on ght first tom be taken of 


the gencfal teckperament of the inhabi- 


tants; next their local modiſitations, the 
Kithand quantity of their aliments, and 


the anost striking efitheir moral and physi- 


cal qualities: then, embraeing the masb of 


population in a political point of view, we 


shhuldt Cnsider it as: distributerl into in- 
häbitantsg of tlie country amdioof2: the 
towing ;tantivintoilabourcrs) artivans}i anc 
chats y sol diurs and agents of the governs: 
ment: Finalty, wo shouleb proceed to the 
17) 9 2 — gener ee 'of 
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and the mode of eee in eher 
ferent branches of the formation wave” 
executiongof laws administration ef p 
lice and of justice, public nstruetion; ; 
revenue and expenditure, foreign rela- 
tions, military and naval forces, balance 
of commerce; and every part of political! 
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Fr e "a pteterewwr well asceftaitied 
facts there would, in the first place; result 
all the data necessary for wequiring an” 


accurate knowledge of the moral and p. 5 


litical-constitution/ of a nation; white the 
aetion and reaction of the several parts 0 


on each ether weuld present an interestimg 
subject for reflection; and texhihit cn 


binations highly useful in ai ae 


theory of legislatien and government?! 1 


id 03 QniNiOu2R ala 7ibUt to abe 


Pictures f this kind wort Be een” 


arhy its HHH. were: they the nen, 


ations of the state of different and dis- 
similar nations: The Cölitrast in the re“ 


acdc sds dsr de the better to explain tlie 
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power of physical facts operating; as; 
There would then remain only 
one operation, that of comparing the pic- 
tures the same people present at different 
periods, which would exhibit the succes- 
_ action and genealogical order the 
moral and physical facts have followed, 


* 
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and enable us to deduce ther efrom laws 


of combination and rules of rational proba- 


bility. Indeed, when we study the ancient 


and modern histories we now possess, 


we readily perceive in the progress, or, if 


I may so call it, the life of political bo- 
dies, a mechanism which indicates the 
existence of more general and uniform 
laws than common Observation has been 
abie to discover. This remark is not sug- 


gested by the comparison so often made 


of the duration of political societies to the 


lives of individuals, according to which 
alh the phases of youth, maturity, and old 


Age, are to be found in the rise, splendor, 6 
and decay of empires. This comparison, 
which is in every respect vicious, has a very 
| pernicious. tendency, since it induces us to 


100 consider 


. 


consider the dissolution of political; ho- 
dies as un unavoidable necessity, whatever 
may be the nature of their organization. 
hat dissolution, however, is only the 
effect of a radical error in the system of 
legislation, which has hitherto been only 
directed eto, one of these ahjects, to creale, 
tomaintain; orito orarthromʒ that is to say, 
it has only mbraced qe of the three 
periods of anchinh the existence of every 
thing is compased. To determine the 
.concomitant; phenomena of cach ot qthuse 
three periods, in Loder) too form a gene- 
ral theory, embracing alt the cases of a 
political bodycamits different phases of. vi- 
gour or plenitude, of weakness or yacuity, 
and describing the different kinds of regi- 
men suitable to an overflow or deſicieney 
of population, would be a science equally 
new and important. Such ought to be 
the object of history: but it must be con- 
fessed that this object cannot be well ac- 
complished, except with respect to exist- 
ing nations and in modern times, which 
afford the aneans of collecting all analo- 
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gous facts. I have therefore more than 
once thought that travels, undertaken for 
this object, would be the means of prd- ef 


curing excellent materials for history; and 214 
not modern history only, but also that of 1 
ancient times. They would serve to col- 40 
lect and aseertain a multitude of scatter- at 
ed facts; which are so many living monu- „d 


ments of antiquity. These monuments 277 
too are much more numerous than is ge- 
nerally imagined. Besides the ruins; in- 
scriptions, medals, and even manuscripts 
which are frequently discovered, we have 
it still in our power to examine customs, 
man ners, religions, and particularly lan- 
guage, the construction of which is 4 
complete history erer people, and its 
associations and analogies, the elue of 
Ariadne in the dark enen * the ori- 
. 'of nations. ee ee ee e 
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Men have been too eager in bibs com- 
pilation of universal histories, Before such 
vast edifices were erected, it would have 
been proper to have prepared all the details, 


and 
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and: bo have elucidatedithè different parts 

of Which they were to be composed. 

— There should have been procured a good 
complete history of each nation, or at 

f 1east all the fragments we possess should 

- have been collected and put in order, 

- that rational conclusions might bare W 

„ 1dramms 11% „f Un Or H 

8 ie ef En CHAN fy 

4 We habe r to 

„ the Grecks and Romans: we have servilely 

ts folleved à narrow and exclusive method, 

e which tefers-every thing to the system of 

9 anslinsignifieant people of Asia unknown | 

t- in antiquity; or to the system of Herodo- 

0 tus, the eircumseribed limits of which ex- 

ts „hibit only Egypt, Greece, and Italy, as if 

of F chatemall space contained the universe, 

i- vc f; the history of those nations were 

| any thing more than a small 1 

| bratolof-the-hixtory'of mankind. 

n- BenhlH bas bis nt rtr 

eh ie iswithi a hundred years Wi that 

ve I owe! have venturod to step out of this path, 

s i and the — 80 much en- 

EE Rr + larged, 
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© king'6d; -elfdÞthsirhout distkntboundabyaf 
. our etassicalhistdriespresents only the last 


term of la career of anterior time, 'nr-whith 


Thebes, whichriprecetied/ all-the Kingdoms 
of Egypt, had flouriched and fullen-in 
which Asia had witnessed the ridissotution 

of Buetria;- Tiket, and several Indiian 


states then renowned for their antiquity 


—in which hordes of Scythians had mi- 
medium ithensamces:of ate! Ginges 
and he Sdmpou- tor Gehts Bain 0 
age in wihich/he:octigivus'sy 
tems ef Brumitz m, Lamimm)y and ulldism, 
which 9s &till more ancient; pręvailed-- 
-eh-2>wond, :inavhich! there had/joccarred 
All the varieus events: of u period which 

_ :exhibits ithe aneient Cotitinent, from i the 
_vxtremity of Spain to the von ſiues of Mar- 
tary, covereÞwith one vst And peopled 
WIitixtheisame species of wunderinglsaruge 
tribes, und the Aifferentihames off Oeltes, 
Germans, Cimbri, Scythians, and Massa- 
gkten iA fter fellbwingythe Euglislr alters 
in those profoomb3reveabobes;rwifehiinves 
4 books 


15 . ah 2 14 2 xi of 


gins tothe felt, I have, sometimes reflected: 
on therme begs calculated to, direct ita 
operation. ü shall disclose: my ideas: on 
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of the lone. che Medems, the Pouutanzy. 
and the Cltastrang -D Al 

tiqaitie o Tibet. anch, Taxtory: With Ger- 95 
gi Pallas, ab Stralilembergz! and thesg of 4 
Germany and Scandinavia mths Hernius, 


_ Elichanan, Iablonsky, Marcoy, Gebhard. 


and Ihre, it will be acknowledged thatt 


wet gave new onlepeningl the ming of an- 
cient history, and that in, less than a gen- 
tuxy all uντν (ar em compilations, . 
allthapreteadeddinizersal Histories of Rol- 
lin, Bossuet, Blgury,. &. are books; hic 

must be rercast Even the refleetipns of 
those works, ill be found of n value, 

since the fagts on which thqy axe founded 
are either totally false or mis- stated. Fore- | 
seeing this rexelntion, hich already be- 


this qwhject, With: confidence, because ay 
truer pigture of antiquity Would haye the- 
moral utility of removing a multiplicityn 


af prejudices, | the-.$punee- gf dial is ond 


cantidercdoaared, budget. 18 unfenatons 
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and likewise' the-petitical utility of en. 
tributing to make the people of every 
country regard each other as brothers, by 
producing titles of genealogy Which 
prove the N and Hen by * ett 
| eee r Gal. F481 115 
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It is obvidusi that a work of his * kind 
cannot be executed by one individual, 

and that it requires the united exertions 
of a num ber of fellow- labourers. There 
is wanting a numerous society, Which, di- 
vided into sections, would methodically' 
follow/ever y branch of one identical plan 


of research. J see the elements ef this: 


society in the different academies” of Ea 
rope, Which, Whetlier by their inffuenee as 


public bodies, or by the emulation” they 


have created, have been, whatever may be 
advanced to the contrary, the principal 
causes of the progress of instruction and 


science. Each of those academies; acting 


as a section of the great hisforjbo-philos0: 
phie society, might! direet its Hituities to 
the history and the monuments-Of its o 


. 


bun e country, 


country, in the same manner as the learn- 
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ed men of: Petersburgh:! have done with 
respect to Russia and Tartary;; the Eng-, 


lish Society of Calcutta for India, China, 


and Tibet; and the Society of learned 
Germans for ancient Germania and Sar- 
matia. To those recent labours we are 


already indebted for works which, in de- 


scending to posterity, willi do honour to 
the individuals who executed them, and 


the governments which favoured, and -en- 
vn them io gd. | 


6 1 * 
LS 


ill the cn which . 8 conceiv wed; 
the researches would be allotted to sev en 
principal sections. The first, under the 


name of the Celtic, would have for the 
subject of its investigation all the lan- 


guages and all the nations which, with 


characters of affinity rendered daily more 


apparent, appear to have been spread over 
Gaul; Great Britain, Italy, and all Germany, 
as far as the Deserts of Cimbrica and Sar- 


5 matia. To this branch should be attached 


* . or the Erse, the Welch, and the 


37296: H 4 language 


language of: Brittany ;cthe -ancient: Ger- 
man; which is still ꝓreservedl in the mo- 
dern German; and the Dutah and the 


English, which hiocerd from the Gothic, 


the dialects of which extended from Scan- 


dinavia to —_— and the Grecian conti- 
nent. | e Ot 1;1 LOIN TY . tha 111 3 

ex: . RYE 1 8 27 my 5 pad 15 1 N. 281 
| The Ailentti of gm mm Gina 
have, within these thirty years, proved, 


that the Aborigines of Europe and of 


Greece consisted of one race of savages, 
devoted to a pastoral, hunting, or wander- 
ing life, and speaking a 1 ratli- 
cally the same. It becomes daily more 
and more evident, that the Gauls or 
Celta (felt) spoke originally one lan- 
guage, which in Germany was called tlie 


Teutonic, in the more northern parts of 


Europe the Gothic, in Thrace the Scythie, 
and in Greece and Italy the Pelasgic. 
Fhose famous Pelasgi, from whom the 
Greeks and Romans sprung, were real 


Seythians, and the ancestors of the Thra- 
Boy e as * insinuates, pre- 


j 1 MH. served 


8 


3 


serveil che Scythianidion and N 

quentdy a Het ig on i ,, + Foy Hyiither | 
names Gete; Gatthi; ande Sy; thei An 
eients meant thesame kin Lofpeoh This 
item tity, it is tre, is not apparent tom im 
the: word iSegd/c; hut itrwasalufficiently>obs 
vious to those who) pronounced s-knmilt;; 
a Mond compoieck of the: article's, whichu 
in the Gethbic iS equivalent to! out-artieie' 
the; andirhouth;' that is boy; Gui O 
Gurt hi vihich im a number of ancient aich 
moclern dia lacts) sigauifies a Warrior or ma 
ef courage, and by transition, a: wealthy; 
gonerous, or good mant The warrigr., 
who was brave and powerful, wouldwabus 
rally be styled rich, generous, and good, 
ww contqadistimatibry tni the: ewils which. 
attendedc a state et Weakness3 
Syn 9177 g I donuts not dhe 
mad bas A) oft ei ,t 
pi The: gat oß / che Orig rials in which, the: squndraf 
Vos pfl he NMWomfiffi pn gf puff av UAE} 
The similarity beturen chr lw ond gerd im Engi. 


2% an mem H GHR s warthy+ of emprke! , HL 
donde F 2 


- the remarks: of Gaterer and Sohæzer have 


| Themmsbgothic glory: of Poetbr Ihre,: 


 publishedoat Upsal in 5769, \\cohtatns' int 


teresting details-on this subject; to whiclu 


added some additionab in ormat ion. They 
have proveilꝭ that the Grłek has a istrik inq 


affinity to ithe ancient; Gothic, both with 


respect to the words and the syntax. 
Thus the enthusiastic admirers of the 
Grerks are exposed to the alternative of 
Payingsa part of their devotion to the 


Thracians and Scythians, or of withdraw- 


ing it from their favourites, upon discover - 
ingithem to be _ nm of the Vandals 
and Ostrogoths. 

i 202 DIS 0099 Ar 501% 18 90 in! 

This y, forms a point of 
contact; whence a second division -arises. 
This division, which I call the Hellenistie 
Section, embraces the Greek and Latin 


Of bias Yi egy Ott 


languages,” Which have for descending 


branches all the idioms of the south of 
Modern Europe, the Portugueze, Spanish, 


French, and Sn” _ — the terms of 
a c8cience 
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- 


science used by — in the north 
of Europe, among whom, às well as the 
people of the south, those two languages 
are intermixed with the ancient Gothic. 
Their ascending branches are a mixture of 
the: Pelasgic idiom, with the Phœnician, 
Egyptian, Lydian and Joni words in- 
troduced by:the Asiatic colonies, the first 
settlements of which have given rise to 
the fabulous stories of Danaus and Cad- 
mus. It appears that the people of those 
colonies were to Greece and Italy, what 
the European emigrants have been to Asia 
and America; that they carried with them 
the arts and sciences of polished Asia, and 
became a stock of population which some- 
times identified itself with the original inha- 
bitants, and sometimes extirpated or absorb- 
ed them. Their migration may be traced by 
the alphabet. During the T rojan war, the 
number of the Greek letters was increased 
by three on four Lydian or Trojan tharac- 
ters, one of which is still _ 1. found in 
* en e n N i 


4: Þ 


* 0 8 4 4 * - r : 
F010 N 6 The 


a 
The information necessary bo elucidate 


the labours of this seetion should be de- 


rived fromm a} third; which, under the 
name of the Phenician, onght to embrace 
the study of the following idioms The an : 


cient H ehre r the Samaritan; the Hebrew 
of the second age, or the Chaldean; the 
Hebrew of the third age, or the Syriae; the 
more modern dialects of the Coptic and 


Greek witli the old Rgyptian; the Arabic 
and Ethiopic, which-differ only in the cha- 
to make researches respecting Carthage, 
and its colonies in Spain, Sicily and Africa. 
Recent Amenmban have ene some 


2 * . * 


would . us to e * we should 


refer the singular idiom of the Biscayens, 


which appears. to have been at one time 
spoken over; all Spain, und Which has no 
analogy with the Celtic. It would ex- 
plain to us the origin of the language of 
the inhabitants of Mount Atlas, called 
1 * Berberes ; 


( PA „ . od ˙— 7 th * Cr 
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Berboros'; d lab guage: kinky x86 bles 
none with which we are avi present ac 
quainted: but I may here remarkt, that 
ancient dialects have in generak heen best 
preserved in mountainous countries!“ E 


have in my possession a Berbere Vocabws | 


lary, but I have not yet had time toten 
mine it 8ufficiently : Ihave meiely observocł 
a frequent use of the guttural 2 which is 
the Gamma of the Greeks, the Gain 6 
the Arabs, and which is found through- 


out all the south of Asia I imagine that 


this dialect is the ancient Numidiaa. Phis 
section would also, by the means of: the 


Arabic, come in contact with several dia- 


lects of India and Africa, and wick the 
Persian ahd modern Turkish, the basis ef 


which is to be found in the W : 


ancient En CT" 
9120 R <9 | | 3 l wat 
on 4e baeis there Should wo formed a 
* destined to examine the 
Nee ne | which | have. | 3 
might, reha derb ws explain 6 — 


how 
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how it happens that the Ariglo-Saxonihas 


which. ix founded on the language of the 
ancient Parthians, Who were a Scythian. 
people; and that a number of words in 
the; most common use are alike in; both 
idioms. It Would explain toi us Why, in 


Sweden and Denmark, thiereiis a vast num 


beniof: geographical names which are also 
found among the Moguls, and throughout 
India why the Tartar of the Crimea, quot- 
ed by Busbeek ambassador from the Em- 
peror to Soliman II. resembles the Mæso- 
gothic of Ulphilas; that is to say, why 
a: dialect of- the Mogul tribes of Tchin- 


guizkan is similar to a dialect of the ancient 
Seythian or Gothic, af: which hang al- 


+: 6 A — ATE err 20 04 8317] 4 
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* this * A a be a 


the solution of many interesting problems, 
upon the first data of which we have hi- 


therto only touched. In considering those 


analogies of different langua es; in col- 
ln the similitudes which exist in the 
usages, 


* A 3 * ＋ 


the same syntax us the: modern Persian, 


V Oe OO Oo ONE WET UE PROT = On EP OP 


K wy oft wh 


In -@ oo ff Fw 


— 


ww 
usdgeng the Eutbmsg the- indnners}.c this 


rites, and eveh line physical constivat : 


tion of nations; i .consideritig/that>ths 


Sax dns, the Danes and the Swedes are all 


distinguis bed oby the same characters of 


physiognomy us that race formerly called 


Mussagetes or Great Getes, and in modern 
times Elutes and Mangols, that is to say 
that the people of those countries are higli 
im istature, and have white skins, blue eyes, 
and fair hair We are convinced chat the 


first cause of this similarity of constitu- 


tion, is à similarity of climate; food) and 
mode of life: but e must also admit that 


the other analogies are the consequences 
of migrations operated by those wars and 


conquests so rapidily and easily made 
among pastoral nations. It would be of 


migrations and cohquests, and to learn at 


what period that terrible and powerful 
horde of Azes spread themselves to the ex- 


tremities of the north, whither they bore 


1 : the 


_ 
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demi; -ayateinatze: enswould; perhaps, in- 
duce: nt; fixthisepoch at: the time when 
Mithpidates; flying from Pompey, drove 
before: him the people whe! inhabited; the 
— Hankedi:thedEuiane 22s; who lin their turn 
Fase forward the: Sarmatianst but We 
he solid aasens fon placing is: at an 


earlier date,; and particularly for rafusin, g 
tm acltnombedge the existence of Odin, or 


Wodin;: asi the leader ob that dnvasian. 
This bretended Ohieftan id the divinity 
woörshipped in es eountries under the 
different names of Budd; Bedda, Butta, 
Fot, andb Taut, that is, Mereurys which 
=: derit; fool ther name Mercury being 
given the south to the same day of the 


Dwepe isiealleil M ensddg, Madendag, and 
Weddcaday; that is, Moden say: and:which 
em ſhelont pn eonneets thus system witli 
that: off the Jaryads,:; who) were: the; wor: 
Shippers; of estates, and on the other 
Rant: Wit that of >the: Ghetes,: ho Vene 
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Tibet at bein 1 Which we — 
that Tibetz Bud Tan (the land dof Buddy 
is the ancient country off the Brahman 
that, in the time of Alexander, those Brah- 

mans or Gymnosophists were” tlie most 
learned and most wenerated vast in Tndia - 
that the most ancient pilgrimgge of Heil 
was direete@ to Laſcsa and Potthlacthati 
the Seythian or Glletie Hordes hHaweiflbeked 
thither- from: time inmemboriabeklat thee 
poxterity; - now” called“ Fartars, stift pres 
serve theit dogmas and rite Landthidt this 
worship has sometimes occabioned?g6Higus 
matie wars among themselves, sdmetrime“? 
armed them against foreign uudele btw; 

when we: consider all those things, lit aps 
pears probable that some hordes wie: had 
emigrated from the deserts of 'Chams 
and | Buckatis; have been gradually: driven 
to the Cimbric Chersonesus, by an im- 
pulse similar to that which conducted tlie 
present Turks from the mountains of Altai? 
and the sources of tlie Irtich, to the Bunke 
of the Bosphorus. If this conjecture” be 


vell Funded," "the Swedish” Chroniele/ 
by 
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quoted in the History of Tchinguizkan, 

may have been correct in wen that the 

Swedes _ from Lune AR farts. i 
ereilt iin ain 


It will be ee Fakes 5 — of ; 


the ancient languages of Persia, Zend and 4 
likewise be allotted to this section: but | 
it Will require farther labours to deter- 1 
mine; whether the , Sclavonic, spoken in 
Bohemia, Poland, and Russia, has really 

been ;frangperted from Mount Caucasus 
and; the cn af Masques.; as the ;Asia-, 2 


tic, 1 ers f the nations that speak it 
would induce us to believe. JT future la- 
baurs it will also belong to distinguish the 
Mongol from those of the Calmuc and Hun- 
nic. branches, dialects of which are spoken 
in Finland, Lapland and Hungary; to deter- 
mine whether theancient languageof India, 
the Sanscri it, is not the primitive dialect 
of; Tibet and Indostan, and the. origin of 
e multit de of dialects of Asia j to discover 
What, language. is cgonnegted with the 
Chiness and; Malay jon, Whig are 


5 93 Op spread 
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spread over all the isles of India and the 
Pavbifio Ocean. Such oughüt to be the 
labours of the two other sections, namely 
the fifth and sixth, while the last should be 
devoted to the comparison of the lan- 
guages of the east of Asia with those of 
the west of America, in order to prove 
the communication * eee e 
| chose continents. 91 
| Adeocgtnnd Bun Fans 020 0 bir 

The most t ugefu works that could result 
ofo hive ern Wu Indeed at: 
might almost be asserted, that each Aans; 
guageris a complete history, sintetit is a 
picture of all the ideas of a people. I 
am therefore pers uaded that the stud 
of language is that which Will enable us 
to ascend farthest in the genealogy of na- 
tions : by suceessively deducting what 
each nation has'bovrowed or supplied, we 


10 ons ars 


shouldbat last be conducted: to one or s 


veralprimitiveiand, originablanguages) the 
Analysis of whicto iwould :even-elucidates 
the womderfal invention of speech. No 


ttt! historical 


2164 
histdtioal: i[&dafches}:cani be mo 


cabularies- cb grammars,; and in- that 
opdrationthesuniversal alphabet, of wi 
IT-chave formed a- plan, would be of real 


atlvantagesl as byirecancilingall languages 


their studi and anhihit at: nc view 


the resemblance or the differenne of: the 


words of which they are composed. 

Senn blyoo 36h eο.¾ intoerr teora 2H 

It now! remains) for mei to considerrtbhet 
influencei which historzeak wonks have on 
the: opinions of succeeding generations 
andi om tha conduct of nations and: go- 
vernments; Ac few examples wille ser 
tol illustrate the natura and powen af this; 
influtmhor. Everyone knows the: effect 
produced on 
the Iliad, which is achistory in verse. 
Siastic admirer of the valeur of Achilles, 
mätle it his madel, and, carrying thęl his 
tovioal. poem in a golden bx, noirished 


by its. eee passion. In 


I82110/« 5 tracing 


2 o usetu 
than those which tend to accumulate v 


uch: 


the mind: of Alexander by? 


50165 


2tcatiniorſivotsilio] thiir- causes | 
Absurd to suppose that the eonquistiof 
 Asiardepended on tis ampleoccurtence 
ofthe /readingcof Homer by: Alexander : 
the conjeoture at least is:probable:!::iBut 
another fact,:whicheis not less memorable, 
undi / more certain, is, that: the! Historytof 
Ae Kander) written hy Quintus Curtint, was 
-theiprinoipal wause of the terrilile vr 
-rhpetr agitatetl all othe morth of Europe 
1@ttheiend of theo last and the eommence- 
-ichant f dhe present century. cl of fou 
thaveoreatitthe {itonyDf:Chaoles': Nobl. 
King of Sweden, and yowalbknow'that 
0 was the work of Quintus Curtius that 
inflamed him with the desire of amiitating 
— The effeots of this passion, 
:athioh fröt shock, and ſinally Consolidated 
„the Russian Empire, maybe Stlicl/ t have 
transplanted at iftom Asia tob Europe; ur, 
Had ad onot been on aceoiint of ahe war 
'withoSweden Peter: H. would; probably 
Tae remained fat hd, OW and never have 
 tihtwohriobh funding f tarsburgh f nut rad 
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+«their narrations with judicious reflections 
don the misery which conquests produce, 
wand, instead of ; profanin ga the name of 
virtue by applying it to: military affairs, 
pointed out the extravagance andbcrimi- 
naälity of war, it is probable that the 
minds of eee of whom 
de have spoken; Mould have received no- 
tcther direction, anch-that their activity 
„would have been employed in the acquisi- 
tion of solid glory, of which the Czar 
Peter, notwithstanding the defects of his 
education; had formediby far tlie: most / just 
tand noble idea *I 
tte „t nu o ton od a 
I have cited individuals examples; I 
-shall now: noticepopular:iand national in- 
$tances'of this :Thfluenak:o Whervertſhas 
read with attention. the History bf the 
Eastern and Western Empibes, and that 
of Modern Europe, must haverobserveil, 
that in all the convulsidns ofb nations, in 
all the wars, ind all the:tteaties:vf peace 
and alliance that have taken place within 
© ad centuries, there has invariably been 


3 a reference 


1 


v 
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a reference to transactions robariied ny the 
books of the Hebrews. If Popes pretend 


to anoint and consecrate Kings, it is in 


imitation of Melchisedeck and Samuel. If 
Emperors do penande for their sins at the 
feet of Pontiffs, it is in imitation of David 


Jews, that Europeans ma 


1 


and Hezekiah. It is in imitation of the 
e war upon In- 


fidels ! Itais in imitation of Ahod, Eglon, 


and Judith, that ' individuals bassüssinate 


2 to obtain the palm of martyrdom. 


In the fifteenth century, When the art of 
printing:/fironmigaacd diene works Which 


before existed only in manuseript, and 
rendered them books of general use, this 
ö Nr n and jay: an 


You know 


a dreadful effects to which this passion 
gave rise in the wars promoted by Luther 
in Germany i in those which Cromwell 
conducted in England, and in those 
of the league which was terminated by 
Henry IV. Even in our own times, we have 


* 
vp 


seen a W 3 the * 


those 


hibited in the war of the 
bäwericans against, eat Britain. he 
nass ages fh Bible inguhich Moses and 
Samuel ex pose the abubes of royaky, served 
danot adlittle to support the insurrection, as 
they had formerly assisted in overthrowing 
oWhei$bxomerat:i Charles. Thus the prin- 
Mover oßſthe destinyioflthe universe, 
Pos hm rule fan ũmmensity of⸗genr- 
oF8hienshas ham dravin from the hittony of 
rachettyr nation nüälmoest unknown:to anti- 
vit, Hand Wwhoge twelve: tribes, donsist- 
ang fe mix tue of Atabsiandthgniuians. 
binhabited-only274isquare leagues. Even 
-;Folomgn,.n:the height of hisglory, never 
apossesed more than 400 leagues» of ;terri- 
wry, one half of + which Was desert; and 
nenen gohrned more: than 800, 000 people, 
1h qousequentiy commandedonty0 090 
isoldiers, Supposertliose books: hat never 
„been known, then the system of Maho- 
vandts mich! is; an: imitation of that of 
„Moses, ould wcxer have / Axistdd. The 


ane ent botheq Roms i iI | for those 


Seek | two 
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two centuries past,, would 1d had a dif- 
ferent direction. Suppose likewise that 
the first Presses had given birth only to 


good moral and political works, the spirit 
of nations and of governments would have 
receiv ed another ee N 


8 At | last true | philoophy; philosophy 
which is the friend of peace and of uni- 
versal tolerance, had extinguished the 
ferment, and the eighteenth. century 
seemed to approach the finest epoch of 
humanity; when a new.tempest, hurrying 
men's minds in an opposite extreme, hag 


over thrown the rising edifice of Reason, 


and has furnished us with a new example 
of the influence of History, and of the 
abuse of its comparisons. You! must be 
aware that I allude to that mania of cita- 
tions and imitations of the Greek and 
Roman history, which within a few years 
has struck us as it were with a vertigo “. 
Names, surnames, dress, manners, laws, 
seem wh about to become I or Ro- 


1 man. 
a EL $ * n 1 3 
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mn Ageient prejudices alarmed, and 
| recent passions irritated, have pretended 
to diseoder the cause of this phenomenon 
in à philosophie spirit, of which they are 
ignorant; but that philosophic spirit, 


which is merely observation disengaged 
From passion and prejudice, easily recog- 


miges its real origin in the system of edu- 
catiow which” has prevailed for a century 
atid a Half in Europe The classical books 
"80! extravigantlylatlmired, the works of 


the! ordebfated poets; orators, and histo- 


Jiansrof Greece and Rome, placed with- 
wot consideratibn in the hands of youth, 
| have> inspired them with "their principles 
And their sentiments. Those books, ex- 
; tolling beertain' meh and certain actions 


| mb models of greatness r perfection, in- 


15 ame alis Wifict ef the student with the na- 
" kuralitegire of imitation. Habituated un- 

| der the collegiate lash to admire certain 
beauties Fal or supposed, but which in 
either case are equally above his compre- 
Hension, he becomes inspired with the 
blind passion of enthusiasm. We have 
„ FE 22 05 7 gEeN 
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seen this, enthusiasmg at the; 6ortvinences 
ment of the present 986, manifest itself in 
a, ridiculous: admixatian» of the: literat n 
and arts of the Ancients? Other rium 
stances baye now turned chis ddmiratio 
towards ;pylitics, in which it dinplays a 
vehemente propattiondd_; to the interests 
that are brqught! inte ai A in 
15 form, in its name, and int object;: 

it is still the same passion; 80 hat we 
have dong; nothing more than to change 
idols, and substitute a neu | WorghipiBoir 
that of our anecestors, : Me yeproachthem 
for their cupegstitious aderation of »the 
Jews] and. e arg gut df am adorgtiarr | 
no less superstitious of the Greeks and 


Romans. Our r swore by Jerh- 8 


5 salem and the Bible 7, and t ne SCC 


18123759 Livy; 


Sear by: parts, Abe, "a Thus yvi, 


01 ll \ 


l n et e e ln IS 
apostles of this new religton are far from 


having : 3 £3 3 4 
a just idea of the doetiine t eV, in- 


culcate, and the models they prapgse ta 
us are quite ineonsistent-with the chien 
| 12 * 


ed ed 


2 


ey wish to promote. They boast to us of 
the liberty and spirit of equality which 
prevailed. in Rome and Greece; but they 
Forget that at Sparta an aristocracy of 


thirty thousand nobles held two hundred 
thousand verfs under a yoke of the most 


eruel oppression; that of four millions of 
Persens, which was all the population of 
ancient Greece *, more than three millions 
were slaves; that civil and political in- 
equality was the dogma of the people and 
their legislators; that this principle was 
eonsecrated by Lycurgus and Solon, pro- 
fessed by Aristotle and the divine Plato, 
and Once by the en, and the 
ba: . 19 CU 14 ”_ 


＋ Id 0% 0h Tha 
© The whole of e country; ons under che name of 


Srecce, on of a about 3850 square leagues; 1100 of 
cid nünbef were inbluded in Macedonia, which, accord- 


ing to Strabo, contained, in the time of Alexander, 


that} ig to day, at: the period of its greatest prosperity, 
1,000,000, of, perrons. This is somewhat less than 
1000 to qwafe league, and is the proportion of those 


+ Of Wo 


countries "which are considered the most populous. I 
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| apply eit to the Whole of Greece, in order that I may 


Kiveino didpute bn - [the- $ubject with the admirers of an- 
N03 __ 1 


40 1 _— hate. a. 


hail same manners a — 5 
ment prevailed in what is called theztaose 
glorious days of the republie; that 4his 
pretended republic, varying according to 
its epochs, was always an oligarchypicon+ 
sisting of a noble and Sacerdotal order 
— almost een the” land 
mass eee rich usurers, 1 5 only 
four acres of ground a-head, and differing 
foot their: e r er right of flog 

5 _ 10 21 417 ing 

3433 21 80H | 

riquity. It is, beide che most Krothable Abet 
for modern Greece. According to the calculdtions made 
with much industry and knowledge by Felix tha N 


of Salonicg, Macedonia at present qfttpina ih 7p. 90 
Pete hich, i is N a decrease of f. thresstenths, „The 


reg es 5 only es in 700 square Are] 
17 Pu 20, 600, and all modern See ice” 


EE 
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ing them, growing old, or dying in the 


gardetis of their centurions, in the slavery- 


of. ganipsʒ and in the midst of military ra- 
pine that in those states, pretended to be 
founded on liberty and equality, all politi- 
_eal rights were concentrated in the hands 
of the indolent and factious inhabitants of 
the — —5 who viewed their ales and 


2 510 lah: 3.95 


Kevin AP have dad, the 1 brated 


constitutions of antiquity, the more have 1 
been eonyinced that the governments of 
the Mamlouks of Egypt and the Deys of 
Algiers do net differ essentially from those 


e Sparta and of Rome; and that the Greeks | 


" and Romans, we so much venerate, want 


only the .Dames. of Huns and Vandals to 


excite in us the ideas we have been taught 


to form of those nations. Eternal wars, 


the murder of prisoners, massacres of wo- 


men and children, breach of faith, in- 


ternal factions, domestic tyranny and. fo- 
teign oppression are the most striking 
ſeatures ot the picture.of Greece and Italy 
duripg 


8 2 ee hs 
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during five hundred years; as it has beef 
pourtrayed to us by Thucydides, Polybius;' 
and Titus Livy. The war against Xerxes, 
the only just and honourable one in which 
the Greeks were ever engaged, was scarce- 
ly finished when the insolent vexations of 
Athens on the sea commenced; next 
eomes the horrible Peloponnesian war; then 


the Theban; to these succeed the wars of 


Alexander and his successors; then follow 
those of the Romans, without affording 
the mind the satisfaction 1 N over 
half a nnn of . lorry 91'P 
i Ticks. alata ol 
The legislation of the Ahoienys 15 beet 
hi ghly praised :—but what was its object; 
what its effects? It was calculated to form 
men for acts of savage barbarity, as fero- 
eious animals are trained to fight lions and 
bulls. Their constitutions are admired: 
—but what was the constitution of Sparta? 
Cast in a mould of brass, it condemned a 
nation of thirty thousand people, never to 
increase in population or territory; a re- 


we evi of the M onks of Ia 
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Prappe. Greek and Roman matlels ane 
gręposed to us: hut what analogy exists 
besween a-eountry like France, cansisting 
ef 27,000 square leagues, and containing 
25,000, 000 of people, and Greece? The 
Peleponnesus contained six federal inde- 
pendent states within 70⁰ n leagues 
ef territory. demon, Which, ac- 
cording to Thucydides,: formed two-fifths 
af the Peloponnesus, consisted only of -280 
leagues. Attica, including the 20 leagues 
ef Megaris, consisted only of 165 leagues. 
The whole Grecian continent, ineluding 
Macedonia, did not extend beyond 3850 
$uare leagues, that is to say, one-sixth of 
France, - 6onssting:;of a terntory which is 
not generally fertile. What comparison 
can there be formed between the manners 
and habits of the inhabitants of a number 
9) n and neee states ®, *, p 
) 9115 287 if % fagtor- 
ot e the I dev ageing Kain 


3a more comninced. of che propeisy f this fg , 
The f firſt book. of Thueydides, and all his descri iptions 
of | the manners of the Lacedzmonians, is 80 we suite 
to the Five Nations,” that T wad willingly call thi | 


Spartans the Troguõis of the old world. 
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and piratical, divided, and enemies by 
birth and by prejudice—and one great 
consolidated nation which is the first in his- 
tory to exhibit a population of 25, 000, 000, 
speaking the same language, following the 
same customs, and whose various convul- 
sions, during fifteen centuries, have only 
served to prod uoe more conformity of man- 
ners, and more unity of government? 


The modern Lycurguses have spoken 
to us only of bread and of iron. The iron 
oß pikes produces nothing but blood, and 
bread is only produced by the iron of 
ploughs. —The poets step forward to cele- 
brate what they denominate warlike vir- 
tues. Let us reply to the poets by the 
bovwlings of the wol ves, and screams of the 
vultures, that gather the dreadful harvest 
of battles; or by the lamentations of wi- 
dows and orphans, expiring with hunger 
ou the tombs of their husbands and fa- 
thers. --Writers have endeavoured to.dazzle 
us with the glories of war: But unfortu- 


nate are : the abe who ohine __ greatest 
| Splendour 
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Spendour ix the pages of history! Like 
the heroes of the drama, their celebrity is. 
N at ur eren of their Knzipinte, 0 


The friends of 50 oct 3 3 3 
ced by the magnificence of some ancient 
works; hut they forget that the temples 
and other great edifices of Athens were 
the first cause of its ruin, and the first 
symptom of its decay: being the fruits of 
a system of extortion, tes) at once pro- 
roked e the resentment and the defection 
ef its Allies, the jealousy and cupidity of 
Its enemies; besides, tliose masses of stone, 
however elegantly constructed, are à bar- 
ren employment of labour, and a ruinous 
absorption of wealth. The palaces of the 
Louvre, Versailles, and the multitude of 
other vast buildings with which France 
xs oyerloaded *, have contributed to in- 
1 aut (Pin | : {£431 51 crease 


"4 When Ic cons! gs. that the Church of St. ers 
now TRePancheon, g has cost more than thirty millions; that 
St. Sulpice, and twenty other churches of Paris, have 
cast from five to ten millions; that there i is not a town 

i Fraue containing ten thousand inhabitants, which 


"+ 


* 


= 


| er6a30 our takes, and to produce disorder 


in our finances. Had Louis XIV. ex- 


| eee eee highways and canals” the 


4,600, 000, 000 livres which His palace, al- 
dd in e cost f, France would nei- 
ther have known the bankruptcy of Law, 
nor its ruinous TOY NOW y reprodu- 
on — us 26176 
" Let ls ads 5 * to admire those An“ 
cients whose constitutions were oli garchies; h 
whose berker, consisted in the exclusive 
N e privileges 


"Sg not lid out a million, and not. a part hich 15 


not laid out sixty or eighty thousand francs in the con- 


struction of a church, 1 am inclined to believe that France 


has wasted ten millions i in piling vp those useless mounts 
of stone. This sum, however, is equal to the ameumt 


of four years of our present revenue, and double that at 
the time of the building, Sues is the e of er. 
and governments! ED 1 
44 


+T here existed i in he house of HY old intendans, 


of buildings (d' Angiviller Ja manuscript volume superbly 


bound, contairiing a register of the expenees attending 
the bullding of Versailles, the recapitulation of which, in 
abs last page, amounted to.1,400,000,000/L.'3/but Silver 


was then at 16 francs the marc, and now it is 52 francs, 
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privileges of - cities, and whose morality 
was founded on the law of force, and: the 
Hatred of all foreign nations. Let us no 

longer ascribe to a ferocious: and super- - 
stitious antiquity, a science of govern- 
ment with which it was not acquainted ; 
for in modern Europe have arisen the 
grand and ingenious principles of the re- 
presentative system, of the division and 
equilibrium of powers, and those profound 
analyses of the social state, which, by an 
evident and simple series of facts, demon- 
strate that there are no riches but in the 
productions of the earth, which feed, 

clothe, and Shelter man—that those fruits 
are only to be obtained by labour—that 
labour being painful, it can only be sti- 
mulated among a free people by the at- 
traction of enjoyments, that is to say, by 
the security of property—and that the 
maintenance of that security requires the 
public force called government. Gover n- 
ment may therefore be defined an insur- 
ance bank, in the preservation of which 


each individual is interested in proportion 
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to the stake he has to risk, hut which 
those who have none may ae enough 
wikh to eee 0 6:72:08 


Having antatoirned, Wa eher the 


Jewish fanaticism, let us now repress that 
Vandal or Roman fanaticism, which, under 


political denominations, would lead us 


back to all the fury of religious contests. 


Let us repress that savage doctrine which 
would give to polished Europe the manners 


of barbarous hordes—which would make 


war a means of existence, though all his- 


tory proves that war conducts every peo-- 
ple, whether conquering or conquered, to 
the same inevitable ruin; since the neglect 
| of agriculture” and manufactures, which 
foreign wars. occasion, produces scareity, 
popular tumults, civil wars, and, finally, 
military despotism. Let us also disclaim 
that doctrine which elevates Assassination 
to the rank of Virtue, in opposition to 
the testimony of all History, which de- 
monstrates; that assassinations have ever 
been the —— to the St 1 


1 WT. for, 
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for, wherever daggers are displayed; the 
law is eclipsed. In our own: times, the 
assassination of the vilest apostle*-of:that 
horrid system has only served to mislead 
the public opinion, and to bring: about the 
1 of 100, 000 of our best eiti- 
We may kill men; but we canndt 
Ain ng, nor the circumstances which 
produce them. Brutus and Cascastabbed 
Cesar, and the Roman tyranny was con- 


olidated': ney mh beeause from the time 
1 * ee 9 of 
. : IP a : IJFf 8 ai 


0 By the hand of Charlotte ns Among the 
Jews, however, the assassination of tyrants was in- 
culcated andi protected: among Christiaps it has heen 
taught. and recommended by St. Thomas Aquigas, 
and by the Jesuits, Who | practised their doctrine on 
Princes who were not tyrants. Two Empetors, ho ate 
now alarmed at this dottrine since it has got into other 
hauands, wish to rer establish the order of the Jesuits. 
Were they to suceeed, they would one day find; pre 
difficulty in getting rid of those worth Jathe 7 than 
the kings of France, Spain, and Portugal formerly expe- 
rienced; for they would not be assisted by Voltal res, 
"Helyetiuses, D' Alemberts and other 'antifanatical Phile- 
sophers, who are flow abhorred by some sovereigus, 
though Frederick II. was of their number. 
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of, the, Tribunes there Was no longer an L 
equilibrium. of powers; because the « eaprice 
of. the Romap people became the law of 
the state; because, after the taking of 


Corinth, and. Carthage, that poor indolent 


and depraved People were bou ht and s old 
by their rapacious C Generals, Fee een 


1 bY 


and. Questoxrs,. after, they had  gorged 


themselves with the e of che 2 


18 


cen a nm 10 2m ive 
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Brutus a nd. C a5Ch Seem. destined to 
obtain mo same influence i in this « age, that 


e 


last, Thus, under different names, the | 
same fanatics continue to devour nations. 
The actors, change on the scene, the pa Pas- 

signs never change, and all history exhi- 
bits only the. rotation of a circle of cala- 
mities and errors; but at the same time 


-all;histar y, proclaims, that. the first and e | ge- 


neral cause of those errors and ca lamities 3 


is human ignorance, which neither under- 


stands its, true interests, mor even the means 


zot attaining. the object of its ; passions. I It 


* not, then wothe es of di lisgouragement, nor 


misanthropic 
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| 
| 
| misanthioptc and anticocial declamatibns, 
| that ought to result fr om our reflections; 
| but 1 urgent counsels of moral and political 
instruction addressed to nations and go- 
Yernments, | Indeed it! is s particularly in 
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f sumés i its noblest character of utility. Exhi- 
biting a great” number of facts and experi- 
ments on the developement of the faculties. 
and passions of man in the social state, it 
furpishes the Philosopher with principles of 

egislation more general and conformable 
to every ein bases of constitutions 
more simple and agreeable to the nature 
of man; ' theoric es of government more ap- 
propriate to climates and habits; practices 
of administration more profound and more: 
consistent with experience; in a word, 
more efficacious and more paternal means. 


of perfecting future generations, by com- 
mencing with ametiorating bane tn condition 
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"of the Present. 
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IIitherto T have sketched ratlier” than 
an leted my observations on history. It 


Is proper that I shoutd now apply the prin- 
1 ciples. 
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ciples [ have laid: down. to the most emi- 
nent of ancient and modern works, and 
that I should put in practice the rules of 
criticism which I have proposed to you: 
but "the excessive and rapid labour in 
which I have been engaged for two 
months, renders it necessary that J should 
pause before I proceed to this Second 
part of my subject. I have performed one 
act of devotion to the public*, by. fur- 
| nishing the first part, after a preparation of 
only fifteen days. Deprived of my manu- 
seripts, it now becomes indispensable that 
1 should suspend these Lectures, and em- 
ploy some time in collecting 9 new materials. 


F -— 


VM. B. The Normal School being soon 
after given up, the Author had no longer 
any motive for continuing his labour. 


* en 

*The Author, after ten months imprisonment, (to 
Fructidor 6, of the year 2,) was exiled from Paris by a 
decree of the Convention, when he received at Nice, in 
the month of Frumaire, his unexpected appointment to a 
Professor's place, and the invitation of the Committee of 
Public Instruction to return immediately and fulfil the 
duties of that situation. 
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$ Fur preceding pages contain the Whole of tlie 
Lectures on History, published by Citizen Volney 
ſin the beginning of the present year at Paris, with. 
(the exception of some observations on the construe- 
tion of ros for the accommodation of legislative 
e or any of those great ssemblies i in which. 
public speaking is practised. n a long note, ab- 
+ ompanied by a Plan, the Author has proposed a va- 
riety of improveitients'in the architecture of build- 
ings of this kind but as hig fEmarks relative to that 
ohject are not connected with the subject of his 
Lectures, and as the engraving of the Plan would 
haye added considerably ta the expence, and very 
"Httle te to the value of the book, it has been judged 
15 Demon omit both in the tranplation.  In-other- 
Aspects iv text of the Author has been Weka , 
and, it is by: 
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